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FOREWORD 


Ir has fallen to my lot, during the past eighteen months, to 
visit a number of European capitals that were cut off from 


intercourse with us for most of the war. I went asa civilian, 
_as an Englishman occupied with literature and the arts, and 
_ people talked to me without any of the constraint, or the 


special emotional enthusiasm that a uniform—a liberating 


_ uniform—might have caused. Everywhere I found the same 


idea, sometimes hope, sometimes conviction, at the back 
of thinking péople’s minds: that Britain, who had given the 


world a moral lead during the war, would continue to give 
it during the rough crossing to the real peace—however | 


far away that might be. They were looking to us not only to 


achieve a political balance that would satisfy the progressive’ 
longings of all European peoples without violating the most 
' deeply-rooted historical principles of the West, but also 


to express our newly acknowledged spiritual strength in 
poetry, in painting, in the other arts and their interpretation. 

Now when the well-drilled, well-bombed, well-brow- 
beaten Englishman, trailing clouds of official forms like 


_ chains behind him, ready to jump into a line whenever 
— anyone shouts ‘Queue up!’ (however obscure the object of 


the queue may be), hears such opinions, often passionately 


_ expressed, on his first post-war contacts with Europe, he 


is apt to feel flattered, yes, but also rather anxious. Is he 
ready to shoulder this, responsibility? What can he offer 
an expectant Europe worthy of its conception of him? 
He finds it difficult at first to look into the minds of 


Europeans whose experiences during the war were so 


different from his own, and so various among themselves, 
and is at a loss to see what, in the cultural life of his own 


-. country, can provide the nourishment that Europe lacks. 


I do not myself believe that he need worry, though it 
will do us no harm to remember for the future that Europe 


} is looking to us: he has much to be proud of in the poetry, 


the novels, the critical studies and research in all fields 
of the arts (including history), the painting, the films and 
the work of dramatic presentation, that has been harvested 


during the past seven years. But to reveal and explain 
all that, rich as it is, is not enough. We must equip 
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tnind as well to ‘epee. he 3 new movements an ne 
creative ideas ‘which have sprung up across the Channel; t 
_ compare them with our ideas, to profit from them or tor 

~ them by serious and unprejudiced standards, relating t 
to wider conceptions of the European tradition. An 
important as this work will be in relation to Franc 

Greece, our wartime allies, it will be equally importan 
ek relation to Italy, Austria, even to Germany; for if Barone 










sf afford to leave Rome and Florence, Vienna and Heidelber 
out of it. . 
During the wat Penguin New Writing devoted itself 
‘mainly to what was being done in the English-speaki 
-. countries ; but I hope that from next year we shall be able 
Ms ‘gradually to increase the proportion of translations and 
- critical essays which have a wider scope. In the presen 
- number the reader who welcomes such a development, 
already find some evidence of our purpose: not merel 
I suggest, in the translation from the French, the Czech 
and the Polish, but in the contributions of Lawren 
| Gowing, Helen Gardner and J ocelyn Brooke. 


. JOHN LEHMANN 



















NOTE 





The original tailpieces in this number are by Leonard 
Rosoman, Keith Vaughan and William Chappell. _ 
We very much regret that in the last number nc 
acknowledgments were made to Mr. Edward Mandinian 
for the photographs of The Sleeping Beauty. 
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buzz -at*the door, one, shorter than the postman’s, 
y as the fingerpush of a visitor who feels his visit 
ane tight. Neal approaching the door peered uncer- 


/ 





nly a visitor was a short one, short as his aiid 
_ He opened the door. There stood a man he had 













loreover, this short strange man was leaning his head 
ards, standing with his feet close together, smiling. 
2 wore a round snub-peaked cap of unusual design, an 
yrmal uniform of slack pale brown material; from his 
and hung a canvas bag like a large quiver, and from this 
re stuck out the ends of a set of dark, metallic rods. 
or did his next behaviour relieve Neal’s first small sense 
perturbation—for now the stranger made no more attempt 
introduce himself, but stood simply quiet and smiling, 
hing his face upwards and staring with almost, it seemed, 

ove > for Neal. For some seconds they stood thus facing 
one another. . | 

this silence, which grew to be uneasily intimate, Neal 
id that he was observing with disquietening clarity each 
mfiguration of the stranger’s face, as though it were the 
ce . a et clear ene tie: This may have been 
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iaree, so grossly defined in a head too big for. that sma. 
body—but also by the fact that there was snow upon the > 
ground, ~The snow, now thawing in a bright February 
sunlight, reffacted a cold light from the ground and thence 
from the pale house wall, a flood of bright light thus in 
all directions; it brought into abrupt definition the brown 
figure sharp against the white yard, yet at the same time © 
flooded the face and front of this stranger with its cold, 
clinical, reflected light. Neal saw thus the features of a 
man of thirty, heavy yet in many ways feminine, as though - 
perhaps i in his boyhood this face had been a girl’s yet had 
now become expanded and grossened by an access of 
repressed male secretions. The pale eyes were thickly 
lashed, and dreamed from beneath heavily fleshed lids. 
The mouth cut too largely across cheeks whose dimple 
seemed to occur then somewhere by the ears—this was a 
over-formed mouth, baroque-lipped, pink, revealing at each 
furthest corner two rows of small and absolutely regular 
teeth. The mouth of a mastodon cupid. The eyes of a_ 
whore. Altogether the face, over its blue hairgrowt 
shaved smooth, of an actor rouehed and kohled—yet wit 
such exaggerations and colours richly faded'‘and grown int 
the tegument of the face itself. 

All this Neal saw engraved round a certain smile 
seduction dreaming up in that white light, with the’ su 
sparkling on the thaw-points dripping round ; then suddenl 
the stranger spoke, apologetically, as though he should nev 
have arrived, though arrived as he was he loved it. Bi 
said: “Sweep, sir.’ 

A voice so. soft. Neal smiled: “Of course.’ An 
instantly the scene behind, the snow and the thaw and the 
cause of so much cold light became recognisable: Ne 
was soon thinking, as he ushered the sweep inside, that 
of course there had been neither mystery nor unease in that 
encountered pause, that only such a strangely vivid light 
had electrified the man’s figure into a harder and franker 
reality than would normally have been perceived: the 












eeting had never oy unreal, i ed. sient beet on 
real, 

In the shade of the hallway the sweep looked like a quite 
normal small man, with a head too big but in no way 


aardly unusual, with a smile slow and pleasant but ‘in 
1e soft sense weak. . 

Neal called through to his wife. 

The sweep stood waiting, half bowed, with his feet still 
close together—a dummy man. Then Elsa came hurrying. 
out from the bedroom, her arms laden with sheets, her head 
poking above them, her lips saying many things at once. 
It had been one of those mornings set aside for accumulated 
dd ‘jobs, so that perversely they had stayed in bed and 
akfasted too long, putting off the businesses in the 
magined luxury of a morning containing so many hours— 
n o'clock, eleven, twelve offering themselves forward 
ndiessly—yet really munching away the time on their 
hungry pillows. However, now the sweep had pressed 
the button for action—and in almost one-movement Elsa 
had gathered up the dust-sheets, shepherded the little sweep 
to the room with the chimney, closed finally the door: 
o that Neal stood alone in the hall in a sudden quiet after 
uch a feminine, sheet-flurried whirlwind. The draught- 
elt on the bottom of the door muffled any sound from the 
oom, stifled absolutely whatever Elsa might be saying to 
© sweep. Provoked by the silence, Neal walked into the 
oom next door, a small sealed room where he was painting 
chair. 

The chair islanded on its carpet of newspaper “made 
absolute the vacuum of four undecorated unfurnished 
walls. It was anyhow a box of a room, once a china closet 
among the kitchens’of the huge old house and now a spare 
bedroom in Neal’s flat. There was one window, and this 
yoked out on to the level garden. Through this the full 
ill mination of the snow now shone, flooding the ceiling 
corners white, purifying every inch of the floor, walls and 






eretinous, with a markedly obsequious manner that was - 











































other faint eiialls of dust and use, ee sourid came thr 
_, the wall from the other room. Only from outside the t 









immense liquid chandelier depending from the bright 
- somewhere overall outside. In such a vacuum, in suc 
silence full of mineral sound, Neal bent down to his brus 
squeezed out the water, dipped them in the oiled cream 
and began to paint. — Di 
For a time submerged in his task he forgot about t 
sweep, Elsa, the next room. With long sensuous strokes 
smoothed a patina of paint down the chairlegs, then itch 
with fussing dabs the corners and underneath; only onc 
the whole flat surface of the seat welcomed a smearing « 
wide easy strokes, when the paint settled down within itself 
to a most satisfactory square of liquid cream, Through his 
absorption, Neal became conscious now and again of 
faint sound, muffled and distant, from the next-door root 
—the rattle of the sweep’s sticks. __ 

Presently, irritated by a recurrence of unforeseen 
painted leg-backs, his fingers gloved with quick-drying 
paint where he had gripped what he had already — 
painted—he stood up. It was time, even after ten minu 
for a breathing space. His back seemed to curve witl 
ache. He straightened upright and found himself facing 
the window. Outside there stood, surprisingly, a snow- 
.man. A second later he remembered that, of course, 
snowman should have been there—he had built it on the 
previous day. However, in the change of his eyes from 
the close focus of the chair to the wide light room and 
all the breadth of the world in the garden outside, such 
white manlike figure, still as death, proved naturally to. 
‘a surprise. So that Neal studied the figure more intentl 
than before, more detachedly, conferring upon it a greater 
presence of its own. He chuckled, smiled—and then the 
smile altogether left his lips. : 
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An old fishing cap stood on the snowman’s head, a grey 
scarf hung slack like a drowned squirrel from his neck, a 
twig stuck out from the lipless mouth to make a sort of 
cigarette. The snowman looked thus at first sight a figure 
of fun—with its pinioned arms, its no-legs, its portly helpless 
tilt. But then—Neal grew conscious of the eyes. In the 
place for eyes two round black pebbles had been stuck. 
Now, of all the pale-tinted snow-hung garden, where the 
trees hung heavy and the alive thaw dripped its deadness 
on every living thing—the snowman was the only creature 


- that might have moved, that might have had life, that had 


eyes. These eyes stared. Black eyes, small and ghostly as 
a gull’s. Sockets that had shrunk to a squinting second 


_. sight. And since the snowman was placed some yards out 


on the lawn directly opposite the division between the two 


‘ rooms it would thus have been able to see into both windows. 


_ Whether it was this omniscient stance or whether the 
newspapers on the floor—with their stained print telling old 
stories of real reported deaths—suggested to Neal a sensa- 
tion of crime, or whether it was probably both. . . together 
with the thaw’s dripping silence, and the draughted vacancy 
of the room . . . however that could be, Neal suddenly 


' felt the presence of the next-wall room, of its separation, 


of the two people enclosed in it alone: and he felt a sense 
of evil, of the perpetration of things not right. But—what 
exactly could not be right? Something against his orders? 

Nonsense... he gave no orders... Then something 
opposed to his views of behaviour ... again what? .. . he 
had few such views, except on some violences, some extreme 


- famniliarities.. Such as Elsa flirting with the sweep? He 


smiled, despite the snowman, despite not quite wishing to 
smile. He saw Elsa’s housecoat falling back from her leg, 
saw the intense enquiry in her eyes as they lit—as always 
—to see whether her attractions were properly received. _ 
So—then the sweep would kindle; smothering her with his 

soot he would embrace her, kiss her with his sweep’s lips, 
do her in; then what? ... sever her head with his scoop? 











WILLIAM SANSOM me 
- Stuff it up the chiniiey? Stuff it in the soot) 
Neal laughed aloud, so that the empty walls rang back the 
laugh which then sounded as absurd and delighted as his © 
imagining. Impatiently he turned back to the chair. 
Nevertheless, some negative sense persisted, slightly, 
deeply—a spiral of unease drifting behind his other thoughts. 
It was the same feeling, he remembered suddenly, as when | 
he had returned once to find the flat burgled. Then also 
_ there had not been much,to complain about. Only a 
broken window, a few oddments taken in a hurry. But. 
cupboards were open, a suitcase had been moved, drawers 
were not shut as they should have been .. . there was a dark 
sensation, a whisper, a veil of ancient dread along the 
passages and’ round corners, behind doors and in every — 
room, a whisper not of violence nor of attack but more of. 
a sense of privacy invaded that translated itself into Oona 3 , 
repeated and repeated in his ear, softly, as though from the 
reaches of very distant years, the deep and hollow warning 
voice from a fairy-tale: ‘Someone has been here,’ the _ 
whisper groaned, as it hovered over each ‘Possessive corner 
of his house, ‘someone has been here . ne 
Irritated, over-fancying, he turned abruptly back to his — 
work. The brush was sticking to a piece of newspaper. ~ 
He tore it off. The paper stuck to his fingers. A line of 
paint fell in a thread like white treacle down to spot his — 
shoe. _He swore, turned the chair upside down to paint 
the underneath; but then the top, newly painted, began to 
stick to the paper. ‘At the same time, he saw that a quarter- — 
“inch rim round the base of each leg had yet to be covered. 
If that was painted, then reversed, each stump of chairleg 
would stick to the paper too .. . the whole affair seemed _ 
absurdly difficult with only the most tedious resource, that 
of leaving it to dry and starting all over again to paint at 
some other time... he got up again, and, suddenly tired, . 
abandoned the chair altogether. a 
Walking with the paint-pot in his hand, he crossed to 2 
the wall and began to edge the brush along the wooden 
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dadiy fa In lenis he worked for some fiantes! Some- 

times, as he edged along, his shoes shuffled on the boards, 
- sounding a resonance from underneath, echoing like a 
_ sudden cough in the stillness. Conscjous then of the depth 
_ Of the quiet of the immobility of the air in that white room, 
_ of the snow’s reflection on the white plaster, of the dis- 
_ quietening purity of such an acrid paint-poisoned virgin 
3 silence glassed and ticking with the outside drip, drip, drip 





- —Neal began to whistle. He whistled two bars of a - 


e popular tune, then as abruptly stopped. Absorbed in his 








another agent but his own lips, violently human in such a 
painted silence. He stopped whistling, self-conscious. The 
_ silence dropped again like a stone weight. The paintbrush 
S sadoehed along quietly, with no sound whatsoever, sur- 
_ prisingly quiet even when it gathered into its whiteness a 
_ sharp speck of grit. Then Neal suddenly halted the brush 
_ —for some reason, not the whistle, not the quiet paint- 
__ brush, the silence was different than before. He stared into 
_ the wall—with an alertness possible only to a person alone 
a in a room charged with his own solitude. He cocked his 
head, listened. Then he had it! The one sound, the 
_ sound of the rattle of the sweep’s stick—this had stopped. 
_ For how long?’ How long had the rattle not been... 
As he thought back, it seemed that such a sound must 
@ haye stopped some time ago. An irregular sound, it could 
Bs: not have suddenly forced a contrast of quiet, like the © 
_ stopping of a clock. What then... ? Facing the blank 
wall, his mind flashed sideways fowards the snowman and 
to the snowman’s eyes that could see into the other window. 
He felt again the presence of such a comic, powerful figure 
9 —felt that, as with the penetrating sightlessness of a blind 
EP man, whose eyes look inwards and think, that these slate- 
black eyes of the snowman knew all about him, about the 
house, about the morning... 
In momentary puzzlement he saw down by his shoes and 
- through the fluttering screen of his eyelids an old newspaper 









b brush, the tune had struck his ears impersonally, as from Se 


















- dead. a fortnight at least. -Muzzed Sane proclai: 
faces among the headlines. Headlines of violenc 
deaths, robberies, accidents, manslaughters, murders. 








This in turn suggested instantly that such things bees true, ca 
_ they could happen again, in the future, or now, and any. a 
where, and at any time. They were no longer the fabrica- — 
tions of the days, the served-up cereal of breakfast news— — 
but histories, true stories happening in certain house 
visible in ordinary streets on the turning of a corner 
associated much with the daylight, and with suburb 
though no longer with the laurel groves and decrepitudes 
of old empty houses but now with linoleum and the vacuu: 
cleaner, rolls of wallpaper and clear windows and all 
loneliness of one clean house in an endless row of other 
Neal was suddenly seized between his legs with a terro: 
staring at the white wall of plaster facing his nose he we 
_ wildly seized with the idea of possibility, of what might 
happen at any time to anyone, and what suddenly he was — 
- sure might be happening to him and his morning and his 
house then at that moment. What risks, what terrible 
risks are taken at each moment of existence! How w 
move so assured that such an accident or such an attack — 
would never be ours, so bolstered against events by the 
report of similar happenings arranged neatly round th 
inviolate circle of our own acquaintance, so confident 
our will to live of our capacity for living unharmed. An 
yet... all our lives, what might have happened! Wh. 
did happen, two miles away, round the corner, or at th 
place we chose not to visit on the whim of a moment 
favour of that other place to which we went? And when 
an accident does occur, when something really at last 
happens to us—then how 'personal it feels, personal 
divided from all other experience, never part of the chain 
all accidents but something entirely individual and private, _ 






























































less ours. The turnings, in retrospect, that 
t have been taken |. The walks up this street, or down | ; 
hat alley, the pauses for the indecision of this way or 
ha pauses to light a cigarette in the shelter of some strange 
oorway—when behind us the door might, quietly have — 
ened, and in the darkness within what figure might have 
tood, with what lunatic intention? 

But here—Neal shouted within his mind—there is no 
oor! Only wall, muffling barricade of soundless wall. — 
0 huge in that second. the little wall stretched its plaster 
ndlessly to either side of the silence—no fissure, no re 












as ‘the stoneameicon! s yard, as the saan the 
Cl tor’ s floor, the powdered province of the concrete- 
lixer, a white and powdery blankness blinding everything 
nevitably with only the answer NO. And if this is hap- 
ening, Neal’s mind screamed, if this moment is the now, 
this is the unique fraction of time given me-ever to — 
and if I don’t act what might not be sia or what — 
PS I even now be too late to stop . a? He threw 
























o the boards, he was at the door tugging round the 
andle, clattering out, tugging at the second door-handle 
n the hall, and then had flung open the second door and 
vas on the threshold of that other room beyond the wall. 
: What faced him then was a waxwork scene. 
_ Still; suspended, in that clean daylit second as washed as 
he sober morning ever was—there the familiar room stood 
otographed. In it, two figures. Elsa his wife bent over 
2 the desk, motionless. Neal saw the hump of her bent 
back, the blue housecoat humped with the lines of her 
dy, her hand outstretched and reaching, her face bent 
wkwardly round towards the door. The other, the sweep, _ 
rouching by the fireplace, one of the thick sooted rods 
din his hand. Over the fireplace hung the black sweep- 
























screen, and against this in that second Neal saw the sweep’ 


brown-overalled legs braced astride, the body low, agile — 


and frogged with a leaping force, the blunt rod swung back — 


in the hand beneath his face bent forward i in profile pases 


Elsa’s body. 


Then, like a halted film put suddenly into motion; ‘the 
sweep’s rod curled round towards the fireplace, and with 4 
it these braced legs bent down to their knees on the hearth: 
and Elsa’s face, flickering for a moment with indecision, — 
blank as a face awakening from the possibility of having — 
dreamt, suddenly realised Neal’s presence and smiled with — 





what seemed to be relief; the lips said: ‘Oh, it’s you!” — 


And the outstretched hand drew forth the book for which — 


behind the desk it had been reaching—and she stood up. 


The sweep was rattling his sticks far up the chimney, © 


absorbed in the mouselike sound of a little mortar pattering 


down behind the sheet. Neal stood foolishly, his one hand 
still on the door-handle, his other collapsed slackly to his — 


side. Outside, the sun glinted on a million sparkling 
_ thawdrops, the tinselled light threw out a festive clarity 
as in a bright nordic room. Nothing, Neal said to him- 
self, nothing... 


Then, as often, things inanimate took charge. There 


came a sigh and a light thud from the garden. Neal — 


turned quickly to the window. The snowman’s head had 


toppled off its thawed neck, and row lay, face upwards, ‘f 


staring wie into the blind sky. 
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LOUIS MACNEICE 
TWO POEMS 


BLUEBELLS 













She, who last felt young during the War, 
_ This Easter has no peace to be waiting for ; 

_ Though coining dandelions from her eyes 

Has lost the old enrichment of surprise 

And though her man is back, yet feels he has brought 
_ The Desert with him, making her cheeks taut. 









o both wake early, listen without words 
To the now foreign badinage of birds, 
And in the twilight when only the bats fly 
They miss those engines overbrimming the sky, | 
For all green Nature has gone out of gear 

Since they were apart and hoping, since last year. 













Sun i is too bright and brittle, wheat is too quick, 
She turns from them to the wood where the slow thick 
Shade is becalmed and chill and as a glacial stream 

“Meeting the sea inlays and weaves a milky gleam ; 
Through the dark waste, so here the bluebells flow _ , a 
eat the underetowth a merger of blue snow. 


“Oh, in this dark beneathness where he and I 
Live, let a delta of flowers atone for the sky 





Which we cannot face and from my ice-cap, oh, a 
Let one river at least unfreeze and flow ‘ ee 
And through that brine so deep and yet so dim a 
Let my cold Bontleness, irradiate him.’ ae a 
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Who often found their way to pleasant meadows 
Or maybe once to a peak, who saw the Promised ae . 
Who took the correct three strides but tripped | 
3 hurdles, 
_ Who had some prompter they barely could inde 
Who were too happy or sad, too soon or late, ak 
q would praise these i in company with the Great; 





For if not in the same way, they fingered the same langua; 
- According to their lights. For them as for us as 
Chance was a coryphzus who could be either oy ae 
_ An angel or an ignis fatuus. ais 
_ Let us keep our mind open, our fingers crossed ; 
Some who £0 dancing through dark bogs are lost. 


























knowledge, 4 
Or between women’s breasts, who er too little, too 
much, 


Who were the world’s best talkers, in tone and rhythm qi 
Superb, yet as writers lacked a sense of touch, 
So either gave up or just went on and on— . 
Let us salute them now their chance is gone; 


_ And give the benefit of the doubtful summer 
To those who worshipped the sky but stayed indoors 
Bound to a desk by conscience or by the spirit’s 

- -Hayfever. From those office and study floors 

Let the sun clamber on to the notebook, shine, 

i And fill in what they groped for between each line. 







_ Who were'too carefree or careful, who were. too many 
_ Though always few and alone, who went the pace 





_Mere source-books now to point or except a rule, 


TWO POEMS Sake ae 


But ran in circles, who were lamed by fashion, 

Who lived in the wrong time or the wrong place, 

Who might have caught fire had only a spark occurred, 
Who knew all the words but failed to achieve the Word— 


Their ghosts are gagged, their books are library flotsam, 
Some of their names—not all—we learnt in school 
But, life being short, we rarely read their poems, 


While those opinions which rank them high are based 
On a wish to be different or on lack of taste. 


In spite of and because of which, we later 

Suitors to their mistress (who, unlike them, stays young) 
Do right to hang on the grave of each a trophy 

Such as, if solvent, he would himself have hung 

Above himself; these debtors preclude our scorn— 

Did we not underwrite them when we-were born? 
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THE WOMAN AND THE DOG 





= Mrs. Connolly came into the yard carrying a bucket of © 
potato mash and at the opposite gate, leadingmtothe woods, 
a large black retriever appeared with a quiet suddenness. 
' The fox-terrier bitch inside jumped up and frisked about 
excitedly. She bent her head and neck between her fore- — 
paws, nosing the ground and yelping softly. “Come on,’ 
she seemed to invite. The big dog stood watching her with _ 
melancholy eyes, his tail twitching slowly. They would 
stay communing like that till the bitch chose to join him 
and they ran off together through the woods. : 

“Stupid dog,’ said Mrs. Connolly. nn 

‘Down Flo,’ she shouted. The bitch came leaping round 
ae her making licks at her face as she stood above the bucket — 

: pounding with a thick stick. She straightened up and ~ Ps 
_ shook the stick at the retriever. | 
ie ‘Begone, Con, begone,’ she chanted. There was no threat 
in her voice and the dog stood his ground gazing at her 
solemnly. ‘Away, boy, away.’ She waved her arms. 
menacingly. ‘Shoo, boy, away.’ : 

He moved off slowly and hid among the trees to await — 
his opportunity. 

She brought out a fresh bucket of steaming potatoes ~ 
from one of the out-houses and pounded them into a mash. | 
She was a big woman with a big nose and grey eyes which © 
looked into people’s faces with an untroubled gaze. Over — 
her overall she wore a leather belt and she tramped about — 
the place in heavy farm boots. Dressed like that she 
__. felt virtuous and confident. Vs 
i: When she looked up the fox-terrier had disappeared. 
sie ‘Gone off with that Con.’ She saw them racing together 
| through the woods and she imagined with displeasure their _ 

animal felicity. 
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; “ Amy Connolly came from the Bouse. 
‘The way people let their animals run wild round the 


country,’ said her mother. ‘Flo’s away again with that 








dog.’ 
“They should be just made" ‘to control them,’ said 
Amy. | 


She walked with her hands deep in the pockets of an 


old working coat. It gave her tallness a slumped, resigned. 
look. Her mouth drooped in the large featured face, like 
her mother’s, but with the softness of youth in it. 
They kept each other going. ‘Isn’t it terrible the way | 
_ time goes,’ Mrs. Connolly said frequently, She’d get up 
_ from the dinner-table and hurry off to watch the gardener 
in case he spent too long over his eounbes Amy would soon . 
follow. 

_ *You’d better get the meal,’ said aay ‘Til take these.’ 
She hooked a bucket on each arm and pushed her hands 
_. back into her pockets. 


_ The bent shoulders and indifferent walk of her daughter 


Ee seemed like a reproach to Mrs. Connolly. She watched 
her go down the slope towards the eee When I was 


her age, she thought. ; 

She saw a purposeful young woman. With Amy’s oppor- 
tunities. , They had the money now since her uncle died 
and this place, And Vm working away, she reminded 


p herself, like a slave. It was the war, of course. Even 
here. Producing food. F 


_A glow of virtue reassured her. There were the rationed 


i eggs and butter they didn’t have to eat. 


The war, she decided. There was that Hugh Thompson. 


- The war settled that too. ‘She’s got her duties and respon- 


: sibilities like everybody else,’ said her father. ‘Good for 





nothing,’ he said, referring to Thompson. 

No grit, no go, she decided, thinking of Amy. No 
gratitude going off with that fellow. 

Taking a half-can of meal from the outhouse she went 
down the slope to feed the hens. They were fenced off in 





Sie a a 










he lower. part. of the walle gai gate 
‘collected the buckets Amy had left for hae a is 
The hens came scurrying round and she dumped the fon d 
_ in the middle of them. A line of- “geese padded up — fro 
EN the pond, their necks stuck out in a chorus of crazy 
screeching. The sound echoed down the valley side. From | 
where she stood Mrs. Connolly could see across the field 
and the stream at the foot of the garden, to the white- 
washed house, the barn and sheds of the Magilligan farm 
It spread out before her on the far slope. . 
Sometimes she saw Magilligan or one of his labourers 
moving about the yard. Even when she didn’t see him she 
_ was aware of him living opposite, like a menace. <aky 
She knew of his hostility, his contempt for their amateu 
ways, their playing at farming and their social pretensions 
She felt he was malevolently watching and waiting opposite. 
_ Waiting for them to give in. Perhaps he’d try and buy 
_ the place. 
Ae We'll see, she decided. A goose screech echoed actos: 
to the far slope like a challenge. 
x She, closed the gate of the hen-run carefully’ after 
ue her, i 
aa Along the main path there were signs of the gardener’ 
progress. Freshly scuffled paths beneath the gooseberry 
bushes and small heaps of wilting groundsel. She felt 
_ vigorous, picturing his slow careful way of working. The 
_ deliberate way of age. But she was always half thin 
by his twisted old sage’s face. 
‘We'll have to keep Flo locked up in here,’ she said | 
briskly, The gardener sat back on his heels and waited. — 
“We can’t have her running round wild. She’s gettin 
that way again and all the dogs of the coun 17 will ‘ 
chasing her. Fighting Con and carrying on.’ fp 
It was as though the howling pack of dogs were reat a é ee 
across the slope of field opposite, headed by a panting hy 
wild-eyed bitch. She was annoyed at the preepess of 
all this irresponsible animal sees ye 
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Oh yeh couldn’t control them,’ caid the gardener. The _ 
ases at the corners of his eyes deepened when he looked 
t. He stuffed his pipe and she saw he was preparing 
give a talk on dogs. 
I wonder: how Amy’s getting on,’ she said and left him. — 
The gardener drew on his pipe and spat into the soft — 
arth. ‘Carrying on,’ he muttered and grinned. 
Mrs. Connolly turned into the paddock and went over 
the cowshed. Amy was inside. When she heard her 
ther behind she started up. She had been leaning over 
- wooden partition watching the calf. 
t was pleasant feeding it. Whenever she came into the 
, shed it jumped. gaily and when she crossed the barrier it 
shed against her legs. It had deep brown eyes. She 
held its head between her hands or pushed with her palm 
gainst the moist mouth and nose making sucking noises. 











































salt tenderness. 
-day it was unresponsive and it stood listless when she 
between its ears for the hard points of incipient horns. 

I don’t think it’s well,’ she said. 





Wha’s matter, Daisy?’ she said in a baby coaxing voice. 
he calf withdrew its head. 

*You’ve been keeping it inside too much.’ 

ne didn’t say ened She was indifferent ee 





pete told her about the bitch. 
oe won't wear herself Out running all over the show, 
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The retriever came to the house regularly for seve 
days. He would appear suddenly at the yard. gate, stand — 
gazing in with melancholy eyes and disappear again. 

Whenever Mrs. Connolly saw him she shouted ‘Away, bay | 
and waved her arms. He was like an uneasy black ghost. 

At night when there was nobody about he circled the 
garden wall trying to get in. The Connollys might hear 
his long-drawn wail and the yelping reply of the bitch. 

Every night they sat together round the fire which already, 
in early autumn, overheated the living-room. Heavy 
furniture filled it, taking up the space with a ponderous - 
sense of occupation. Sometimes as they sat in the 
shuttered room Amy felt that the furniture was closing in- 
on them, pushing the three of them into the fire with a ie 7 
imperceptible pressure. 

Magilligan complained about the noise at night. 

‘Bloody animal yearnin’ and gernin’,’ he said in the — 
village pub. ‘It’s all right for them. I have to sleep... .” — 

ne a lot of cod, anyway. Gentleman farmer me 
arse,’ he said sarcastically. 

The gardener reported the sense of his words to Mrs. 
Connolly. And inthe morning she saw Magilligan sanding. 
by the stream looking towards the hen-run. She had a ~ 
notice about trespassers nailed up on a nearby tree. ot ; 

‘Right,’ said Magilligan when he sawit. ‘Good enough.’ f 
He felt insulted. 

That night they were sitting together in the living-room — : 
and it was very quiet. They hadn’t heard any sound from 
the dog. It was the fourth night of Flo’s imprisonment. 

Amy was looking at an illustrated paper and thinking / 
about the sick calf. It lay on the straw all the time now. 
Maybe it’ll die, she thought, looking at photographs of 
bombing planes. 

She thought of a winter of nights ahead, papers with | 4 
pictures about the war, listening to the news, the massed 
pressure of furniture behind . 

‘We'll be able to let her out : soon,’ said Mrs. Connolly. 
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e was knitting a service puller, ‘Isn't Con a faithful ~*~ 
thing all the same?” 
‘Not like some people,’ said Mr. Gonnally: He was a . 
little man and he read the paper nightly with a grim 
concentration. . 
“Indeed people could learn a lot from animals.’ 
- *You’d expect them to have more self-control, anyway.’ 
‘Self-control, discipline. Mr. Connolly’s face became tight Here 
and determined when he spoke like that. aie 
. Amy stirred uneasily. She knew the drift of the con- —_ 
-versation and she was powerless to divert it, indifferent oe 
even, in this over-loaded room. Heavy with the peeesu ee of 
furniture and dissatisfaction. 
Somewhere in England, she thought. He’d get a com- 
mission, marry. ‘Allright, all right,’ shesaid, hardly.aware = 
of herself. | ch aes 
_ “What do you mean?’ said Mrs. Connolly. ae 
‘Nothing,’ said Amy. ‘I’ve got a headache.’ 3 
_ ‘I suppose it’s Hugh Thompson again,’ said Mrs, : 
‘Connolly firmly. . , r 
_ She put down her knitting. “You ‘really must stop 
worrying your father and me.’ 
_ In the stillness they heard a single long howl. To Amy oe 
‘it sounded forlorn. She was impotent and tearful before 
her mother. It was the way she had felt when a child. i. 
. ‘Maybe the army’ll make a man of him,’ said Mr. Es 
_ Connolly with grim doubt. He rustled the paper. 
‘He’s doing his duty,’ said Amy. 
_ *How d’you know what he’ S doing and you haven’t 
even heard from him.’ ‘ 
‘Oh, for God’s sake . . .’ she burst out. She tried to 
check herself. 
j _ Mr. Connolly lowered the paper and looked at her in a 
startled way. Mrs. Connolly sat up. 
“You shouldn’t take the Lord’s name in vain,’ she said 
ina low voice. She couldn’t think of anything else to say. 
_ Amy got up. The tears overcame her. ‘Oh, shut up, 
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; will you,’ she shouted. She ump 

dining-table and slammed the door. . : 
Mr. Connolly dropped his paper and looked at ‘his 
apprehensively. 

“Now see what you’ve Sone she said, taking the advan- 
tage. ‘I wish you wouldn’t bring that up. My nerves 
won’t stand it.’ 

He felt guilty and uneasy. 
‘We'll just have to give this places up and live in the 
city...’ The dog’s howl cut in on her. 
, I don’t care what you do. You can please yourself,’ he 
aid exasperated, He got up, searched for a cigarette, and © 
sat down again. ‘You'd better go and see if she’s all right.’ 
Mrs. Connolly had reached the door when they heard 
the shot. The distant crack of a long-range sporting rifle. 
The dog’s howls broke out immediately. Quick, repeated 
howls of rising agony. It seemed to be near the house 
coming towards them, the cries rising to a peak of ago 
Then it died into a whimper,and silence. 
The room held the silence. 
| “My God!’ said’Mrs. Connolly, forgetting the blesphete wit 
She had her hand on her bosom. : 
Mr. Connolly went to the window and opened a shut 
cautiously. He couldn’t see anything. : 
‘Magilligan,’ said Mrs. Connolly. 
‘Is there a torch anywhere?’ He went out into the yar 
‘Be careful,’ she called after him when he opened the hal 
door. She followed him. 


















































radiance. The ee lay in tranced still sig 
Mr. Connolly shone his torch ineffectually along t § 
verge of the path and on the dark clumps of shrubs. It had 
_ no power in the white neutral light. 
‘The sound came from here,’ said Mrs. Connolly. The 

_ had reached the garden wall. 
oud just have to inform the police, she said ina Jo 











That he’s no business to have a gun and he’s shooting 

er people’s land.’ He 
ou don’t know,’ said Mr. Connolly jnvitated. ‘You 
go making statements like that.’ 
os my joined them. Mrs. Connolly could see her heavy 

eyes in the moonlight. 


ole. 

es,’ said Amy. — 

ou don’t know.’ 

me have the torch, > said Amy. 


<a NeLe S nothing we can do now. oe just. 
to wait till the morning.’ 


The wood from which Con used to appear so 
Her davghter’s quietnéss troubled her. 
Frightening people out of their wits,’ she said. 
ay unlocked the door of the cowshed and shone the 


hooting a poor dumb animal,’ she said. ‘Isn’t it 


in on the calf. It was stretched out on the straw 


hing with great effort. The heavy breaths stirred a 

- mucus round the mouth. 

ying,’ said Mrs. Connolly dramatically. 

y lit a paraffin Jamp hanging from the ceiling. She 
guatted down by the calf and put her hand gently on its 
ide to stay the painful heaving. But its breathing only 

i ened. _ She tried to lift the listless head. There was 


“Poor little Daisy,’ said Mrs, Connolly kneeling opposite. 
ha’s matter, darling. Was ’ou sick.’ 
ying,’ said Amy short and harshiy. 

Jate flared in her momentarily as her mother knelt 

king to the calf in a maudlin voice. She went out into 
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. the paddock. The moon inoue in patches ieeteh 5 
branches of a tree. Somewhere in the quietness t 
retriever was lying, in the white cold light. The serenity 
and stillness of the night increased her loneliness and sense 
~ of despair. ; 

ns Behind in the shed Mrs. Connolly was ‘align about 
Magilligan, about how terrible everything was, the difficulty 
of keeping the place going. ‘We’ll just have to sell it. 
. We can’t be ea to work ourselves to death.’ . 
E ‘That poor dog .. .’ she started. 
; 

: 

: 





“It’s all your fault, > Amy said quietly, and halted, aware 

. of her mother’s look. The aghast look she assumed when — 
bs something out of place had been said. 
Es ‘What do you mean?’ she demanded. 
ee} Amy walked out of the paddock, her eyes clouding. « 
an ‘I think your nerves are getting the better of you,’ said 
Mrs. Connolly in a low serious voice behind her. 

They reached the garden gate. ‘I wor you'll be 
saying I shot Con next,’ she said. 

‘Is that what you mean?’ she insisted. , \ 
. ‘No, I don’t,’ said Amy wildly. She hurried on up the 
slope aware only of the weight of inarticulate despair which 
she couldn’t explain. te, 
Bi Mrs. Connolly stood for a moment, petplexed and at a_ 
‘ loss. Amy reached the house. Her mother saw her clearly 
in the moonlight as she turned into the yard, with Sunes 
resigned shoulders like a vision of reproach. 

‘No grit,’ she said aloud to reassure herself. 
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- LAWRENCE DURRELL 
ETERNAL CONTEMPORARIES 
Sua ORTcOF cos 


Down there below the temple 
Where once the penitents scattered 


_ Ashes of dead birds, Manoli goes 


Th his leaky boat, a rose tied to the rudder. 


This is not the rose of all the world, 
Nor the rose of Nostradamus or of Malory: 
Nor is it Eliot’s clear northern rose of the mind, 


- But precisely and unequivocally 


The red rose Manoli picked himself 


: _ From the vocabulary of roses on the hill by Cefalf. 


«- MARK OF PATMOS 


Mark has crossed over to Mount Olivet, 

Putting aside the banneret and the drum. 

He inhabits now that part of himself 

Which lay formerly desolate and uncolonised. 

He works that what is to come to pass may come 
And the birth of the common heart be realised. 


What passed with him? A flower dropped 

In the boat by a friend, the cakes 

His sister brought with the unposted letter. 

Yet all the island loafers watched, disturbed, 

The red sails melt into the sky distended, 

And each turned angrily to his lighted house 

Feeling, not that something momentous 

Had begun, but that their common childhood 

Had foundered in the Syrian seas and ended. 
31 
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Four card-players: an ikon of the saint 
On a pitted table among eight hands _ 
That cough and spit or close like mandibles 
On fortunate court-cards or on the bottle ag 
Which on the pitted paintwork stands. 2 ob 
-. Among them one whose soft transpontine nose Pit 

Fuller of dirty pores pricked on a chart 
Has stood akimbo on the turning world 
- From Cimbaloo to Smyrna shaken hands, mh 
Tasted the depth of every hidden sound. 
In wine or poppy.a drunkard with a drunkard’s heart, ‘ 
. And never yet was known to pay his round. 





. Meanwhile below in harbour his rotten hank 
3 Beard-green from winter-quarters turns 
Her scraggy throat and nudges the northern star, 
And like a gipsy burns and burns: goes wild 
Till something climbs the hill 
And stands beside him at the tavern-table, 
To pluck his careless elbow like a child. 


| A RHODIAN CAPTAIN 


Ten speechless knuckles lie upon a knee 

Among their veins, gone crooked over voyages, 
Made by this ancient captain. Life has now 
‘Contracted like the pupil of an eye 

To a slit in space and time for images 

.Of all he has seen of sage and arbutus: 
Touched berries where the golden eagle ehousrs 
Its chariot of air and dumb trap 

Tn islands fortunate as Atlantis was—— 


Yet while we thought him voyaging through life 
He was really here in truth outside a doorpost _ 
In the shade of the eternal vine, his wife, | 
With the same tin plate of olives on his lap. 


' 
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Hs (Translated from the French by Betty Askwith) 


‘far as one can judge of it as a whole, the town seen 
the lighthouse is a huge, incomprehensible mass. ‘ 
To the. south the subsidence of the rock would.explain 
presence of the port, the grouping of the heavy _ 
ndustries, the enormous silos up which climb the worm- — 
e trucks, the naval yards, which slowly peel the flesh 
off vast GHisoee down to the bare bones, the quays criss- 




























is true that on the extreme horizon of a stretch of grey 
nud freckled with large rusty patches, a line of pale blue, 
iding behind a strip of land, orientates the reader. 

To the right the same convulsion which opened up the 
, drowning so they say several condemned cities, 
lowed out of the living rock a dark gash, once a channel 
occupied by the arsenals. Our engineers have walled up 













yf majestic porticos in a good style of municipal building, — 
from whence springs a resplendent avenue which, unrolling 
a steel blade, crosses the dullish suburbs right up to 
edge of the storm and of the forest. 

‘o the north-east, a damp valley fortified by enormous 
etices; divided by salients, by a network of ditches, 
whbacks and escarpments, on top of which the eye idly 
picks out the goats; covered with brush—the vagrants’ 
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refuge; rakes up a forbidding bastion; a ienacia 





defence against that emptiness below, that space. and that 


mist, which has pressed in on us ever since the memos a 
of man. Bi 
Here then is the material of iol the town is composed. 
It is terraced with grey, cold houses, without any apparent — 
plan, except for two long streets which score it with a cross, 
-and, dominating the port, a dusty avenue. The most 


#2 
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beautiful monuments are the lighthouse, curved like ant 


antique column, and the cathedral church with its great, 


unfinished organ and the broken flying buttress which soars 
towards an unresponsive heaven. 

The variety of its industries, the unity of its administration, 
as well as the topography which banishes the port and the 


plateau, those centres of life, to the outskirts, easily account 


for the habitual quietness, which is only disturbed by an 


invalid’s stick tapping along the pavement, just as it explains 


the jostling and the excitement of days of rejoicing: Bae 
to-day is the Tailors’ Feast. 


The hurly-burly is no less entertaining because it lacks — 


such variety as generally strikes strangers (one only sees 


linen shirts without ornament and cut all on the same ° 
lines). However, what feathers, neckties and flowing 


scarves are to other parts of the world, you find here in the 


be 


pious behaviour, the sanctimoniousness (we call it the moral _ 
bearing) of the notable personages. Look at the Mentor 
of the Weavers, a respectful silence welcomes that discreet — 
face breaking into a smile. He is obviously bashful on — 


account of the attentions showered upon him. You may 


well agree that such humility is worth a procession of lictors. — 


Ah, those hanging ornaments intrigue you? Well! those 


are eggs, the only plaything allowed by the regulations. 


The shopkeepers hang them up like this in order of size 
and in the evening you will see them shining softly, 


illuminated from within by a little wick. A charming 
notion of our town councillors! though, in fact, it is more 


symbolically than actually effective against the shadows and 





Foals. of the night. Glew exes, spotted ones, blue, 
pink or bright yellow, like that. great big sample which — 
excites the envy of our young girls, who are by far the most 

excited by the fun. 

_ The boys give themselves up to it willingly but calmly. 
Witness that troop of urchins, their heads newly shaved, 

~ who are hoisting some admirable specimens, rare eggs of 

gulls, king penguins and puffins, suspended from shoulder- 

_ straps or swinging from the wrist. The ‘grave and lucid 

_ countenances of these children are without doubt the 

' greatest achievement of our institutions. One of them, a 

remarkable child, whose family is connected with the 

_ Tailors, has repudiated all seductions of colour and con- 

_ tents himself with the unadorned and perfect form of an 

 ostrich’s egg. Another, holding his eggshell up to the sun 

_is contemplating through a minute hole the mother-of-pearl 

universe, as tidy and precise as an idea, as satisfying as a 

_ perfect theorem. I must say I am enchanted by such an 

excellent example. 

_ The girls’ education is on the whole a more ungrateful 

task. On their side the best families are rarely safe from 

an explosion of whims, or worse, a secret reserve of irre- 
ducible fantasy. And among the lowest classes such is the. 

_ persistence of the worst instincts that our oligarchy ‘has 

. sometimes been obliged to banish a perverted little girl 

when the police has nosed out her egg, one of. those’ 

_ heterodox eggs, humped like an enormous peanut, orna- 

mented with petticoats, with ridiculous tawdry rags, even 

grossly decorated with hair, lips and eyeballs. How 
~horrible!_ 

That swelling, shining garment that seems as it swings 
to and fro to cause a ripple among. admirers, that is the 
_ Zealot of the Calendars. One hears disturbing things about 
him, a golden book of flagellations and of abstinences. 
And it must be agreed that few societies—even. highly 
specialised ones as this is—see a warm house, a loving and 
understanding wife, a cook famous at the Bachelors Club, 
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' en up nfbe a few rotting planks up by the for ons, 

- the mercy of cutting draughts and nocturnal wander 5. 
- None has better deserved the favour which he now enjo: 
With hollow cheeks, stringy neck, a gaze made vacant 
asceticism, he towers upwards, transcending the moment, 
the crowd, and the pressure of so many less ample garments 

which rub up against him. ‘ 









Actually everything here more or less depends on th 
garment. Acrush of this importance shows how alertly 
careful everyone is to preserve its freshness amidst th 
greatest difficulties such as a slip in the mud or an over-fat 
neighbour—or amid the transports of enthusiasm. Look 
the hesitating aspect of the crowd, when each one, as soon 
as he has risked a step, only thinks of avoiding afi un- 
expected contact and with a little gesture readjusts the fold 
It isn’t without good reason that retired officers who 
love their town look on our lighthouse as the Siamese twit 
to our steeple. It is difficult for us, for whom these contra- 
dictions have always been resolved, to believe the testimo 
of books about these ancient cults in the days when scien 
looked on itself as a rival to God. If we pursue our ethic: 
advantages from top to bottom of the ladder, ignoring 
these days the records of the town, if we can spare o 
garments even the stains of shadows and reflections, don’ 
we owe. it, in the last analysis, to a subordination o: 
the forces of Nature, to a husbandry of our own, whi 
Antiquity could not even imagine? It would be a go 
thing—and I for my part see therein the antidote to a to 
easy acceptance—to take up once more historical stud 
and the taste for ancient authors. I don’t underestim 
the difficulties of the problem, for few scholars are humbl 
enough to approach subjects so alien from our state 
mind. 
What can one think, to take one example among ; 
thousand, of that hotch-potch known as the Gospels, where | 
a few drops of still possible honey can be lost in a nauseous _ 








































br . ae. and ebellians, against society and 
authority. You find poverty praised in quite a moving © 
manner and almost at once a flattering comment on the — 






od—what impudence! what a disgusting .absurdity !— 
 straightens out the humpbacks and the bandy-legged, 


x 





this the excuses made for the lead- “swingers ; duty given 
er to caprice; the worst inconsequences in the scales of © 









vith fool’s cap and bladder, rigged out with bells on their 
fingers and rings on their toes. 

_ All that is true... But to take everything into con- 
sideration we should appreciate our present state with much 
more simplicity after an imaginary leap into those periods — 
which the spirit of man exhausted itself with material | 
res and mercenary undertakings; when night—of which ~ 












umiliations—was only a dark ditch in which to sleep off 
the fatigues of the day; where the little leisure left for 
ought was still troubled by vital cares, which, thank God, 
can no longer even imagine. 

_ And let no one advance as an objection the importance 
Work in our modern legislature. Oh, it showed unusual 
sdom to have known how to keep the whole educational 
_ principle quite apart from its natural functions, as the port 
was preserved i in spite of the sea’s withdrawal! I observe, we 
all observe, in the obligation of service an incomparable 
‘tor of moral improvement; in the allotments a Garden 
Merit; in the workshops a spiritual Sports Playground. 

ut just think, I ask you, what tragic ugliness would burden 
—well, for instance, the day we act as dockers—if we had 








bezzlements of a too clever agent. Add to this a fustian 
bedevilments, of white magic, where the humanity of a _ 


estores speech to the dumb, opens the eyes of the blind, 
d—this is the best of all—reanimates the corpses! Add 


To Have and To Owe; a tendency to question the best 
tented virtues; in short the eternal verities tacking about — 


make a blessed time of guided meditations, of collective © 
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to expose our garments to coarsely efficient labour, rolleae: = 
‘sticky barrels, testing viscous coal; if we were required to 


put all our efforts into loading a steamer for a real and 
dangerous voyage! If, when we came back from these 
horrible conjunctions, the pub—instead of being a delightful 


decoration—was our only paradise, the tribunal where we — 


barter our earnings for a thick ambrosia. But I am 
rambling on—and here are the Tailors. 

They alone have the right to the scarlet cape, to that 
aigrette clasped by a huge lump of coral. Straight-backed, 
lively, carrying themselves with singular ease, they have 
hardly passed the cross-roads among a hubbub of excite- 


ment and hurrahs, than they have disappeared into an 


alley on the lower level. 


’ That’s all. For us the holiday is practically over. The 


banquet is a stone’s throw away.. The famous restaurant, 
which one reaches under this archway but which faces on 
to the side where the bigwigs are gathered, jealously with- 


held behind its old-fashioned panels—one would swear it 


was a herbalist’s shop or a chemist’s dispensary—and its 


delicately engraved plate glass which discourages the | 






‘ee ey 


curious, the mysterious sound of the voices together with | 
the savoury smells of the dishes. However, one narrow — 
window enshrined in the wall offers to the surfeited gaze — 


of the crowd the sweetmeats for the dinner: profiteroles 


and éclairs, almond icing and stuffed walnuts carefully 


adorned with white paper frills, and the fabulous centre — 


piece, the essential Cake, between two Chinese celadon 
vases. 


Allow me to pluck you by the sleeve. There, our backs 


against the pillar and our feet in the sun, safe from over- 


zealous ears, we will lift a corner of the veil. But do 


remember for a man in my position it would be awkward > 


to be openly seen with a stranger close to the Cake; and 


if he’s after (like your humble servant) the warming-pans — 


and the fly-swatters, in other words the post of Grand 
Hospitaller, the most innocent allusion to confectionery, 





THE TAILORS? “CAKE 


overheard and reported, would be an invaluable weapon 
for the rival party. 


But don’t jump to conclusions on the lines of some . 


_ sinister novel, full of disgusting sacrifices and diabolical 
initiations. No. If there is a mystery it resides in the 
obscure origin of this symbol; one must blame the. his- 

_ torians. No one has made any progress since Grubber’s 
work, old but still valid, on the sunburst-shaped casket in 
_ which the Cake is enshrined. In spite of some philological 






Besides so far we’ve only reached the case. If we get i 
“the thing itself the specialists go in for the most discon- 


F very ancient times been connected with the Supreme Being; 
_ this is uncontested fact. Grubber and his followers see in 
it a form substitution from magic anthropology. © This 
~ theory, which borders on irreverence towards the Tailors, 
_. has always been considered as an aberration, and its avowed 
; Pe partisans such as Martinot, a very fantastic scholar, have 
almost been ostracised. The latter pretended to smel? out 
traces of cannibalism in the compilation I have before 
; alluded to. According to him, this imaginary Christ dis- 
tributed his flesh in small slices of bread and his blood as 
a thirst quencher, disgusting details, though certainly to the 
tastes of those helots who devoured their God like goodies. 
- An equally coarse confusion between the material and the 
- spiritual would have made a record in our humorous annals, 
if this pedant, seeking for popularity, hadn’t set on foot a 
minute comparison between a passage of these supposed 
_Gospels and the sacred formula—let me whisper in your 
Pde: techich the Tailors pronounce before starting on the 
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certing theories. This translucent round of pastry has from - 


_ difficulties this ornamental portion probably dates back to. - 
the time df the solar myth. The rival school holds that it 
is less ancient or again that its use is less invariable, but 
‘without citing other types or bringing any serious proof to 
__ support its opinion. Oh, the dispute is not over yet, there 
is stilla pee of some shrewd stabs in the back! . 
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Cake. Nthek which the’ author and his work disappe ed 
into the outer darkness. » i 
_ [ hope I have no need to add, sir, that my only excu 

_ for proffering these confidences lies j in your discretion? 
(As” you see people who are in a hurry are going. Our 
presence is no longer necessary. Besides it would be childish — 
to wait for the Tailors to come out since their banquet 
goes on far into the night. One can gather from old 
chronicles, though these are partly fabrications, that th 
public used to be admitted to these love feasts and even 
partook of the Cake. From this arose the Custom of 
passing up and down before these exposed delicacies till — 
evening. It is the moment to make oneself felt, to glean 
those small profits due to affability and refined politeness 
That affectionate greeting was addressed to th 
Protector of the Arts. His airy Kingdom consists of those 
curious turrets which struck you on the roofs. There our 
artists, selected officials, more than half in the clouds, — 
pursue their fruitful reveries carefully preserved from any 
impure. contact. Closed venetian blinds spare them the 
sight of our futile efforts and prevent them questioning 
themselves about the vulgarity of our occupations. Their 
maintenance, assured by the Administration down to the — 

- last detail, without thought of cost; this padded watch- 
tower maintained winter and summer to a low but constant 
temperature; a creamy pre-digested, chemically balanced — 
diet, provided every morning together with a tribute of 
orchids and fresh garments—all this is repaid to the com- 
munity one hundred per cent, if I may express myself so 
vulgarly, in subtle-winged creations, which are hardly con- 
ceived, before they are the objects of touching manifesta- 
tions. I can’t urge you strongly enough to visit our 
galleries. Those temples, where from time to time we 
refresh our energies, are filled with abstract paintings and — 
intangible sculptures which defy descriptidn. Only an 4 
ascetic among virtuosos, one who relies solely on himself, 3 
could have played with these filigrees, these impalpable — 

































































t his ¢ ease in shes polar regions | i: 
e all flesh fades, where every, feature vanishes. be 




















sn’ *t. go with a ‘accilte office like the Great Almonry or 
ne, Commissariat of the Merchant Navy. It’s a simple, 
But this reverend per- 





th ng ised with red and’ patched with blue. But, you 
ask, what becomes of the real dead? Once again we touch 
the functions of the Tdilors.. Like everything else that 


is to do with waste and dirt, as soon as the end is authenti- 





wrtiori from our hands. Are they cremated or swallowed. p 
by the, exterior fogs? Mystery. Do we become a . 
der or a Phoenix? We possess the rarest certainties, 
solute wisdom and knowledge.... It is the only doubt 
they have left us. 

You're not in a hurry? | Very well, let us retrace our 
steps. Since, if there is no question of seeing our over- 
lords again, at least we might catch hold of some clerk 
h whom one could have a word, suggest a hypothesis 
bout the dinner or the arrangements; some delayed 
ee of the House of the Oligarchs, whose cap with its 
red band would be a balm to our hearts. It isn’t unusual 
to learn an important piece of news and it’s a good way 
get hold quickly of administrative rulings, aeave all the 
heating of the Poor. 

How all these words, Poverty, Misery, and in the same 
ay Work and Labour seem out of place on our lips! 
ey are comparable to those expressions, flotsam and 
tsam from lost civilisations, which are used in rites and - 
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foabalas but which, like flowers, have doled over fi 
own sense. And I would wager that they wouldn’t be 
. the dictionaries at all, if there too the wisdom of o 
legislators hadn’t perpetuated formalities in order to clea 
our virtues ; if we didn’t each take our turn of legal beggi 
if we didn’t wear the cockled hat just as on our docker’ 
day we carry a leather flask, on our market gardener’s a 
cornucopia. What a justification of this warm solicitude — 
is provided by the sheaf of alms, encouragement and com-- 
passion garnered in these triumphal rounds! What peony 
able humility! pat a fountain of consolation! 


The conversations die away. The groups drift apart. — it 
is evening. Just as the good taste of the talk, the dignified © 
raillery was pleasing, so, I agree, the sudden silence, the 
uneasy retreat of the notables after the rapid disappearance 
of the crawd lacks dignity. But—I have lived long; I have 
read, I have thought; I have thrown off ali human cause 
for fear. Yet all the same I too hurry on, anxious not to , 
be the one whom his own. steps follow like night-birds 
who is left alone to close the portal of the dark. a 

For it is the sabbath hour, the hour of the great defile- , 
ment. Where our incorporeal garments once spread them- 
selves, the shadows liberate strange shapes, fat, deformed — 
bodies, barely covered with rags. The mist has vomited up 
these beings to whom one dare not attribute a soul, to whom 
one can only speak in ambiguous words, whose presence is - 
the ransom for an imperceptible flaw in the metal of our — 
institutions, the punishment for not having been able, in 
spite of millions of years of effort, to cleanse our spirits from 
persistent necessities, of needs which these at least allow us 
to forget, and to be silent about among ourselves. Oh, the ‘ 
City bends beneath the sickle! One scents everywhere this | 
secret rottenness! However far we throw back their zones, 
and their marshes yet we stifle in their embrace. Our eyes © 
are riveted om the brambly ditches whence sometimes — 
emerges a furtive face. ‘Ercnoh ourselves in? Erect 
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ble i in the sip, in those dank fires focusing on the 
stinct whiteness of the Cake, as though upon an outlet — 
all this oo the lingering of those who are loath 





ee although a hand has already removed the casket 
1a blaze of light—in all this we aoe a te 









‘TA OK: (Re “CLED 
A CALVINIST aia LOVE. 


I will not kiss you, country fashion, 
By hedgesides where 
Weasel and hare 

Claim kinship with our passion. 












I care no more for fickle moonlight— 
' Would rather see 
Your face touch me 

Under a claywork dune-light. 


{ 


I want no scent or softness round us 
408 When we embrace: 
© We could not trace 
Therein what beauties bound us, 


This bare clay-pit is truest setting 
For love like ours: 
No bed of flowers, _ 

But sand-ledge for our petting. 


The Spring is not our mating season: 
The lift of sap 
Would but entrap | 1 
Our souls and lead to treason. 


at We need no vague and dreamy fancies— 
Met a Care not to sight 

: The Infinite 
In transient necromancies. 


No poetry of earth can fasten 

Its vampire mouth i 
; Upon our youth: i) 
es We know the sly assassin. pee, 
i | Wu 44 - 








Uae BOE they Sane eT ea, 
Moods that made Calvary splinter, 
We cannot filse with fallen Nature’ s 

Our rhythmic tide: 

nye St asalied Naa oh 

es laws beyond the creatures, 


It draws from older, sternee oceans 
Its sensuous swell: 
Too near to Hell 

Are we for earthly sheets 


~ Our love is full-grown Doig! S oo 
Election’s child, — 
Making the wild 
Heats of our blood an offering. 


’ 
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FRANK SARGESON 
WHEN THE WIND BLOWS-—III 


8 


_ The weather hadn’t been any too good for weeks on end, — 
buf now it looked as though it was going to be all right — 
for the opening day of the tennis club. It had all been | 
well organised too. The gents’ committee had had working ~ 

_ bees going just about every night after work for several 


weeks, so the courts were in apple-pie order. And the 


ladies’ committee had made all arrangements for the usual 


refreshments. 


All that Saturday morning Henry was going and tooling ‘ 


out his window, but no, the day was going to hold out 
all right. The wind was blowing a bit too hard, but it 


was coming from the right direction, and the clouds coming 
over were all the time getting fewer and thinner. Yet | 
Henry kept on‘having a look out,.and when he went into — 


the typists’ room, he leaned over their big table and looked 


- out of that window. 


What do you think girls? he asked. Is it going to keep 
fine? 


afternoon just sewing. 


‘ Henry went along to the conveyancing clerk’s room and ~ 


said, What do you reckon Sid? How’s it going to be? 


And Sid, with his mind on his work as usual, but knowing | 


what Henry meant all the same, took a quick look up 
through the window and said, Be bloody hot this afternoon. 


Yet later on the boss came into Henry’s room and caught ~ 


him standing at the window, with his hands in his pockets 


too. And grinning, looking young, fresh, clean, well-fed- 
and-clothed, full of bounce and go and good-nature, he 
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They said they hoped so. One of them was hoping to ~ ; 
play tennis also, but the other would be spending the | 





said, How are ihe in the common ‘bae ae this 
- morning? And he grinned wider and said, Nobody wasting _ 
- time, I hope. 

Henry said no, not at all, he was just taking a look at 

~ the weather. 
_. And the boss wiped the grin off his face and put his —— 
out the window. 
_ No need to worry, he said. Be a bonser afternoon. 

_ He was playing tennis too, at the big club’s opening day. 
He asked Henry if his club was connected with the church, 


have a game before the season was over. But now, how ~ 
was the work going that Henry had in hand? And Henry 
was ready for him. Everything was in pretty good order, 





_ and right up to date, so the boss hadn’t any complaints. 
3 _ He said only a few things like, Get a summons out there 
_ fightaway, and, No, don’t summons there without referring 
eto me. 


And it was past time to knock off before they were 
through. The rest had left, so Henry went down the stairs 
with the boss, who said he’d better hop in the car and 

have a lift along to the corner. And crossing the street 

- Henry was mainly looking at the weather, and didn’t see 

the girl coming on her bicycle, until the boss grabbed him 
by the arm and held him back. The girl wobbled and 
nearly fell off, but recovered herself and went past holding 
on to her skirt, and smiling at Henry under the brim of 
her hat. 

Ah ha, the boss said, and grinned. You young oo 
he said. What’s she like any way? 

And Henry could only mumble something—— 

oh oh oh it was over three nearly four months now, he'd ° 
counted the days, nearly half the time Bane now oh thank, 
you God. But 

_—And the boss, leaning back easily, with only one hand 
on the steering-wheel, and grinning until his eyes nearly dis- 
appeared into his face, kept on with his teasing. 
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__and what sort of a game he played. He said they must ~ Ae 










; right ahead while the going’s ood ar s my advice, 
- man’s only young once. 
And passing the courts he slowed down, tookdie ani 








_ And Henry wished he’d drive off, but instead he sat lookin; 
out past Henry at the church, still grinning, taking it all 
in—the notice that said, Ye Sad And Weary, Come In And 
‘Rest Awhile And Pray, and the other one, Only Jesus 
Saves, and the biggest one of all, Drink And Be Damned 
_ No, the boss said, speaking out of his grin. No, I can’ 
agree with that. My old man was a pub-keeper. | Well, so 
long. 
And: Henry went home the length of the street wathened 
once taking any notice of the weather. Because, - it ral 
if it was going to—— 
and God dear God was on his side, because he HAD ji 
_ tell the boss that afternoon, and they heard him coming u, 
the stairs, the terrible crash when he was nearly to the top 
then not a sound. And SHE made him go out and see, th 
boss trying to get up, the blood from his cut lip oh such a lot 
‘of blood on the stairs and over his face and clothes. He 
helped him, the boss holding on to him tight until he was 
in his chair, and saying little accident, nothing at all, get 
_ money from petty cash and buy. me six’ handkerchiefs, oh 
and stiff collar size fourteen. And after SHE had gone 
home he had to do it, he had to, the boss sitting in his chair, 
his lip swollen up with the blood drying and. gone all colours, — 
putting down the letter he'd been reading, saying isn’t this — 
_ just a bit sudden? But Mr. S—— I’ve been waiting a 
jweek to tell you, and Mr. Graham wants me to start to- 
morrow. I see, so you're not satisfied here? And'how oh ~— 
how could he answer, how could he? He said Mr. S—— — 
Id like to say. I won't ever talk about anything I’ve seen in — 
this office. No? And what exactly do you mean when nou e 






















































i ee we'll leave it at that. And good luck - 
; ur future, and gripping his hand and letting him go oh 





ce. ee mother called out for him to come along at once. 
t when she saw him she said he’d first better go ih 










And 
he came back Auntie Clara said he was a positive 
ace, the way he flung things about in his room, did he | 

she had nothing better to do than go round and eit 









ll niaht: Auntie Glare ani all wrong! And Be called 
a great slovenly lout. Of course it was nothing to 
with her, but if she was his mother—— 






tto to that, he said. 
d Auntie Clara jerked her head back, the light catching 







ap it, he c stop it the pair of you. 
And Auntie Clara was nearly screaming at him, trying 


ut mother interrupted. 
pal ! 


FRANK SARGESON : 
because he still had a lot of work to do on the bik 





a _ Henry said he couldn’t eat any more dinner, and he did 
want any pudding. He got up and went and lay on = 
Bt sofa, but father made him come back to the table again. 


It’s manners to sit at the table until others are finished, a 
he said. : 
? And mother said why couldn’t he eat his dinner? 

a Because, he said. And mother told him not to talk 5 
Bi. like a baby. Well, because he didn’t feel hungry. s 
Well, why didn’t he feel hungry? x 

He didn’t know. No, he didn’t feel sick. Well, if they 
wanted to know he felt just tired. 3 

And that made them all laugh a 
hie Tired! sige 
Ba? He must think he worked hard. thes 

Auntie Clara said if he had her work to do he’d Kiow | 
what it was to feel tired. Even Arnold, who usually just) 
left him alone, had something to say. And father said well, 
if he was too tired to play tennis he could do an easy Scum 
weeding mother’s flower garden, but first theyd have to 
wait and see if he had any strength soe! pes he’d dried the 
dishes for Auntie Clara. 

And mother laughed again. 

She said she didn’t think there was much wrong othe 
him, though he could certainly do with a bit more‘fleshion — 
his bones. So he should be sensible and eat up his dinner. © 
After all, she and Auntie Clara had gone to a lot of trouble _ 

r. getting it ready for him. 

But he couldn’t eat any more, and for the sake of peace | 
while he was drying the dishes he managed to hold his 
tongue, and never once contradicted Auntie Clara while : 
she was rambling on. 

Then he had to go and change into his creams, but alone 
in his room he just flopped on the bed, lying quite still, 
closing his eyes and trying not to think, trying to forget, | 
thinking everything would be all right, wondering why he 
was feeling so tired, trying to forget, trying not to think, 
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vith his eyes closed—but you saw everything clearer than 





eRe 


ever if you closed your eyes. So he opened them and — 


looked at his writing-table, nay his swot books lying open 
there—— 

_ oh oh property eceinnats torts CRIMINAL LAW oh no. 
It was printed there, a girl under sixteen, imprisonment with 
hard labour, they could LOCK YOU UP for years. Oh oh 
think of that NO. No please. And he hadn’t done any- 
thing, he hadn’t. But say SHE said he had. Say yes say she 
went out with that man or jockeys and blamed him instead. 
Say she was going to have yes say she was. Oh no NO. 
And he hadn’t done anything, he hadnt. Only he’d been up 
there with her so many days, up there so many days all on 
their own. Say she said he came into the strong-room while 
she was in there and shut the door and oh no no. Say she just 
said he LOCKED HER UP, what would he say? 

—Oh, oh, he said. 
But he hadn’t intended to say anything out loud. 
: ‘Henry! mother’s voice said. 
@. Yes mother? . , ; 
Is there anything wrong with you? 
No, I’m all right. 
Then what are you moaning about? 
5 And he heard her come along the verandah to his room, 
‘and she pushed ove} the door without asking if she could ° 
F come in. 
_ Aren’t you’ going to tennis? she asked, and she looked 











F down at him lying on the bed. She was dressed for croquet, 
hat on and everything, father would be taking her along in 
_ the car as he went to bowls. She had her gloves on, but she 
- took one off and put her hand on his forehead. 

I don’t think you’ve got any temperature, she said. So 
if you’re not sick you’d just better buck up-—— 
_-you felt sick and wanted to throw up, but mother would 
_ always come and hold your forehead, and then you didn’t 
mind being sick 
—It’s all wrong aiieer, he said. And he gave a sort of 












J 
And going ce to tennis date) not fectitib 6 so ee 
_, feeling glad because it was going to stay fine for sure now, 
feeling smart wearing his cream flannels and his Old Boys’ 
_ blazer,.with his racket under his arm— — 
_. say he told father and mother.. NOW. Told them he 
never done anything so they'd know. THEN. But of cour. 
nothing was going to happen so why tell? And what abo 
locking her up? He needn’t tell that. If SHE told it was 
just another one of her lies. Anyhow, didn’t she deserve i 
Wasn't he only trying to do his best for her, trying to ke 
her out of harm’s way, LOCKING HER UP oh 
—And he felt the sweat start to pour off him— 
And now he might be going to get LOCKED UP HI. 
_. SELF. Five years. Ohnono. He'd better tell mother a 
_ father. But say they didn’t believe him, say they thoug: 
_ he HAD done something, and because he was feeling guil. 
and frightened he was telling lies? Say father went and 
_. spoke to the girl’s father oh nono. And say the girl w 
_ asked and she said oh no. Because if mother and father — 
thought he had done something what would they do? He’d 
get the worst hiding he'd ever had in his life. Yes, of course. 
But what else? That time he’d looked through the keyhole — 
yes, and mother had said if he was a few years older he 
"have deserved to be LOCKED UP FOR THE REST OF 
HIS LIFE oh no please God no you mustn't let. But nobody 
was going to tell and nothing was going to happen of course 
—And turning in behind the church he could see there 
was a crowd along at the end of the drive. He was late 
too, and old Mr. Burnett, the oldest member, with Mrs. — 
Burnett standing beside him, was just finishing off the 
opening-day speech he always made. And so on Saturday 
afternoons, he was saying, and in the evenings when our — 
daily work is done, we meet together in the shadow of the 
building that is the home of our spiritual life. But on one 
day of the week we do not do this. No, we meet elsewhere 















































races as ell as a belt, teak his wife by the ait and led 
r on to the first court. She served him an underhand 


down to play with. The ladder was on the board too, 
and there was Henry’s name, second from the top. He’d 
already put in a challenge to Peter Burnett, the old man’s 
andson, but there wasn’t a hope of playing it off this 
afternoon with sych a crowd—there’d be room for only 
ed ladies’ and gents’ doubles. Henry was down for two 


mes anyhow, and somebody (it was Peter), was calling ua 


his name out. And where was Marge Hayes? Oh, right 


u are, Marge. Well, Henry and Marge played hin and \ ha 


Mrs. Forster on number three. Yes, rightaway. Right- . 
oh, come on then. And they were going out to number 
three, but why, look! Another set had just begun there. 
» there’s been a mix-up, se oh wae never mind, and 
they’d be next. 
And sitting there waiting Hotty talked to Marge, who’d 
ne away to study for her B.A. and was only home now, 
ack in the old town, on holiday. She was wearing a blue 
ess that went well with her blue eyes, her beautiful fair — 
kin, and her goldy hair (goldilocks was the nickname — 
ey’d given her at school), and she wanted to know how 
Henry liked going to work. 
Oh, Henry said, I quite like it. 





PURE meet FRANK SARGESON WPT Ares 
Do you Marge said, do you really? 
Well, he said, how do you like going for your B.A.? 
Oh, it’s all right, she said, it’s a stepping-stone. 
Well, she meant it was going to be a means of getting 
away from a place like this—all these old stick in the muds. 


Oh yes, mum and dad were all right, they were different, . 
but some of the people! Anyhow, she wasn’t going to let 
herself get caught and have to stay. She was going to live 
in Sydney first, then she’d get to America if she slisity 


Because there was simply nothing here at all. 


Well, Henry said, it would be a joke if she went and got j 


married instead. 


But what nonsense! Because of course she wouldn’t. — 
Why should any.girl get married these days? There was 


- simply no need to at all. ‘ 


And when Henry asked her what church she went to 
up in the city she said sorry, but she just had to laugh. — 
Well, of course she didn’t go to any at all, though she’d © 


gone once to the Roman Catholic cathedral—just to hear 
the music. And she wouldn’t mind going again some- 
time, now she had read James Joyce. No, it would take 


too long to explain about James Joyce, but Henry ought 


to get a job in the city and go for his law exams there, be- 






cause if you stayed at home you never got your eye teeth 4 


cut at all, and had hardly any idea you were even alive. 
And Henry said well, he didn’t altogether agree, but he 


could have gone on listening all the same, and was sorry 


when Peter called their names out and said there was a court 
ready. Because it all sounded so very strange, almost as 
though somebody was speaking out loud the thoughts that 


came into your mind sometimes. Yet to have the feeling 


of hearing your own thoughts being spoken out loud by 


a girl like Marge! He. could never have imagined such 


a thing. Sa 
But they had to go and play, and it was a good game ‘and 


a close go. They were even at five all, and the eleventh s 


game went to deuce. 
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o riAnd then the first big slow drops of rain came. 


. Well, of all things! 

Henry and Peter were keen to play it out, but their 
partners weren’ t having any. Wet spots nearly the size of 
pennies were all the time showing up on their frocks. 

Of all things! — 

They ran, and everybody was running and crowding up 
the steps into the Sunday school, while the raindrops, 
coming thicker and heavier, rattled on the roof almost as 
though they were hailstones. 

What awfully bad luck! 

And there was hardly a soul that had noticed the dark 
cloud that had slowly come up against the wind, come up 
out of the east, while the sun went on shining ina beautifully 
clear western sky. 

Oh well, you couldn’t ever be sure. 

No, not at this time of the year. 

But listen to that, now! 

And yet, the sun was shining still. Fancy, over in that 
direction people would still be having fine weather. 

Well, that’s cooked it anyhow. 

And it was hoped that nobody, had left any rackets or 
balls out, or anything else. 

There was the afternoon tea anyhow, and the ladies in 
charge were rattling crockery, beginning to fill the cups 
from the urn, burning their fingers as they turned the tap 
on and off, and calling for volunteers to carry the trays 
round. And handing cups of tea and plates of sandwiches 
and cakes, Henry wished he could be talking to Marge 


- instead. But then, where on earth was she? He took tea 


round everywhere yet didn’t see a sign of her—unless she 
was playing Pack Up Your Troubles on the piano up on 
the platform. Hecouldn’t see who it was, because so many 
had crowded round the piano to sing. He went up to 
look but no, it wasn’t Marge. And while he was standing 
on the edge of the platform, looking out over all the heads, 
he heard some sort of a commotion back in the room 





ae ‘certainly seemed to be in a temper, nor would she stop 
; a shouting. out things like Scum! and Low-down louts! 
Well, the ladies all crowded round Marge, trying to calm 
her down, while everybody said for goodness sake, what on > 
earth was it all about? And it turned out to be something — 
_ really very silly, besides terribly vulgar. 

You see, Marge had gone out the back to the ladies? 
place, you know, and while she was in there somebody had — 
fastened the catch on the door and she couldn’t get out | 
again. So the poor girl must have been locked up in there 
for quite half an<hour. " 

Now, whoever would do a childish thing like that? 

Somebody was asking for it anyhow. 

But who do you reckon it could have been? , 

And old Mr. Burnett was talking to Peter, and they came 
over to Henry, wanting him to go round with them and 
ask everyone personally to be a man and own up if they 
had it on their conscience. : ; 

But Henry got out of that, because Marge had quietened _ 
down at last, and almost laughing now she came over and 
took hold of his arm—making him feel he must be looking 

all sorts of things. Well, she wanted him to walk home — 
with her. But then, what about the rain? Well, nee them * 
get away from all this crowd anyhow. ia 
And out in the porch, standing at the top of the eet os 
Marge said it just showed you. That was the sort of thing 
_ you had to put up with if you stayed in a town like this. _ 

_ And she said that just quietly she had a pretty good idea ~ 
who it was. No, she wasn’t letting on, but she’d got a — 

look at a pair of feet, and they were wearing that cheap 
_ kind of tennis shoes with black soles—and she thought she’d 
seen black socks underneath trousers that didn’t have any _ 
cuffs. So it was one of those no-class kids who were going __ 
to work when they still ought to be going to school, and _ 






































































the church. Though of course you couldn’t blame 
sm, they didn’t know any better, and didn’t Henry think 
tf ie same as she did?—that things would be different under 
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Well, heudidn’t Radw. 
Wasn’t he a socialist? 
Well, he couldn’t really say. He was afraid he didn’t 
know much about it. 













pposed of course he wouldn’t know anything about it— 
_ how could anyone know what they were, or hardly any- 
thing at all, when they were stuck in such a hole of a 







But: then the Burnetts’ car came suddenly round from the 
back of the Sunday school, with the old couple in the back 
seat and Peter driving. And Marge said yes, thank you 
very much, she’d be quite glad of a lift. 

fs ‘And while she was getting in Mrs. Burnett said, Fancy 
it turning out so wet, it usually did give you some sort of 
a warning didn’t it? Marge said yes, it was too bad wasn’t 
it?) And to Henry she said that of course she would be 
eeing him again. 

And left there on his own, through the sound of the 
singing and the banging on the piano, he could hear them 
_calling for volunteers to help with the washing up. But it 
wasn’t raining so much now, and he buttoned his blazer 
ver his racket, and turned up the collar, and started off 
down the drive. Besides, he was feeling that tired again 
—he felt he could hardly drag one foot after the other the 















hot water— 

but she’d promised, he had her promise, oh God oh God 
he’d had to work hard to get her to make that promise. But 
she HAD promised. He hadn’t always kept his own promises, 


Sa rday anevtiebas nis wnat even ed they: did balotie aye 


Don’t you, Marge said, don’t you really? But no, she a 


‘short distance home, let alone stay and carry buckets of | 


‘no, not nearly always, but sometimes he had. . Cherry. No, 
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he'd never told on her, he’d never even. told a cine’ Ss 
Ever. So perhaps. If she told NOW he could say if 
was true why hadn’t she told THEN? Why, because o 
because he’d made her promise. Sobbing, sobbing, he’ 
expected she might rush out and smack his face and sa 
she was going to tell the boss, but he hadn’t expected oh 
After all, he hadv’t left herin long. Walking about the offic 
whistling, with his hands in his pockets, feeling pleased, going 
to the boss’s window and looking out, staring back at:those — 
men, thinking they couldn’t do her any harm NOW with 
their filth, and wanting to shout it out at them. And then 
all of a sudden thinking, thinking differently, shaking all 
over, thinking she might have suffocated oh no, feeling sick, 
but knowing, knowing he had to oh God. And no rushing 
out no getting his face smacked oh no. Down on the floor, 
shaking and crying and sobbing. He couldn't get her to 
move, to come out. It was hours before she could stop that — 
~ sobbing, and hours and hours he was saying please. Please. 
Oh please do. And promise please you will promise won't 
you. Kneeling beside the chair and taking her hand and — 
sir oking it, and reaching up to stroke her hair, and ha : 
won't you. Dear 

—Oh no please, he said, and the sound of his voice 4 
made him jump. But he was lucky, because there weren’t — 
any people about in the street— 

oh oh when she smiled, and when he told her she had such 7 
a lovely smile, and when she said look at my handkerchief, — 
and he looked at his own and it was clean enough. And he — 
said promise, holding her hand, promise, please promise, — 
you WILL promise won’t you? And she squeezed his hand — 
back and she promised. And smiled, and smiled oh the rest 
of that day was so wonderful no, he was so happy NO. And 
that night doing his swot he’d come to it in his ortninal 4 
law. A girl under oh no NO 4 

—And there was nobody home, even Auntie Clara must. 4 
have gone out somewhere. And he was feeling shivery in — 
his wet blazer, and so tired he had to go and lie down. — 


eR: 





‘And after tea he’d have to do his swot, because the exams 
were getting close now And. 





_ staring at the page, starting from the top again, staring, 





because he hadn’t understood, starting at the top again, ~ 

staring. But she'd promised. But then he'd left. He HAD 

to leave, He hadn’t told her he was leaving. What did she 

_ think? And she might. Going out with jockeys or that 
man, But she'd. 
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and before God he was innocent of any sin, Yes, before 
God. So why was he doing all this worrying? Because even 
if, there was Jesus and His Sacrifice. Lover of my soul. 
Safe in the arms. Ail tears from all eyes. Washed in the’ 
Blood. Though your sins be as scarlet. Only against the 
Holy Ghost oh no. NO. He could ask the reverend, but 
no no it couldn’t be? IF? Never forgiven, never NEVER. 
_ Because he HAD., Yes, OFTEN. Not for a long time, oh 
not for. But he HAD. And IF? Just once oh only just 
ONCE, and never NEVER. But it mightn’t be, no it mightn’t 
be, and all others. Washed in the Blood. And before God 
_ he was innocent. So why? But what would people think? 
_ And father and mother? And the*reverend? And if he said 
yes, he did lock her in. Why? For her own good. Would 
they? And if he said no. Making her out a liar, lying him- 

_ self, sinning, oh perhaps sinning against the oh NO 
—It was a shame it couldn’t have stayed fine on Saturday 
afternoon, specially as it had been beautiful all day Sunday, 
_ when nobody could have minded very much if it had rained 
all day. And now you couldn’t have asked for a better 
‘spring morning, it was almost enough to take away the 

' awful Monday-morning feeling. 

And turning the corner into the main street Henry found 
himself walking along just behind Mr. K. P. McDermott. 
He was the biggest lawyer in the town, and you heard it 
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_ starting again and turning over, but turning back again 
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‘ said that he ie have ae beet a agudee by now 
wanted to be. But Sid had told Henry that was the trou 


Bench, because the money he’d get wouldn’t make it worth 
his while. No, not anything like. And although it would 


_He’d several times been mayor, and for years and year: 


_ be looking at him, and feeling respectful and envious all © 








—it didn’t pay a man with a good big practice to go on the 











have been a feather in the town’s cap to have somebod 
made a judge who’d been born and brought up there—still 
the people were very fortunate in being able to keep him 








he’d been a lay reader in the Anglican church (what i 
called a local preacher in our church, as mother alway 
used to explain). i 

Anyhow, there was Mr. K.P. McDermott, the town’s 
biggest lawyer, and president of the law society as Henry 
knew, carrying a walking stick and wearing what looked 
like a brand-new pin-stripe suit, yet walking along as if h 
might be just nobody at all if you didn’t happen to know. 
And Henry thought well, just wait a bit, and the day might — 
come. Or rather he should say, the day certainly woul. 
come. Then it would be his turn to be walking along like 
Mr. K. P. McDermott, and he’d be swinging a walking © 


stick too. And yes of course, some young law clerk would — 
: 























at one and the same time. Though, Henry told himself, 
he’d be a bit different from Mr. K. P. McDermott, he’d « 
always be on the look-out for that young law clerk. And 
he’d talk to him kindly, knowing just how shy he was 
feeling (yet at the same time wanting to be taken notice 
of), knowing all about the hard row a young man had to © 
hoe before he was qualified in his profession, and only too — 
willing to say an encouraging word or two. ’ 
And he followed along behind, enjoying his fanciessaaies 
not far ahead of them, the local magistrate came into the 
main street off the pathway to the footbridge over the : 
river. He saw Mr. K. P. McDermott coming, and waited _ 
a moment for him to catch up, and still following along — 
behind Henry could hear something of what they talked — 








bout , they had cattle a ieee and aiscusecd the 

ater : pity that such an excellent fellow should ruin him- - 
self in that way), it somehow giving him a-wonderful feeling 

f importance that he could. But he didn’t hear much, 


ecause it was only a short way on he had to go—and 


_ there was Sid coming across from the’ other side of the 
‘street, and Henry waited for him and they went up the 
airs together. 
And the girls had already dunia up, and were standing ~ 


talking, combing at their hair before they took the covers _ 


their typewriters. And Sid as usual got busy right 
away, bustling about, and putting his head out of his:door- 
_ way to say he had some dictation for whoever was ready. 
So one of the girls gave a few last pokes at her hair, and 
picked up her notebook and pencil and went. And Henry 
opened the window for the other one, and she said, What a 
lovely day! Why, she didn’t believe there was a soul living 
who could help feeling happy on such a day. And Henry 
ooked at her, feeling there was something about her words, — 
-and she looked back at him in\such a way that he had to 
_ look somewhere else. Because her look seemed to’ be 
y ae ae; she knew she had told him saan about. 





ee there was somebody wanting to see Mr. Graham—a 
‘small man in working clothes, with only a waistcoat on: 
over his shirt-sleeves, and a bag for money fastened on 
pe his belt. 






to the office yet. : 
_ So the man felt in his pocket and pulled out a blue paper, | 
-and Henry knew what it was and asked could he see? 

_. And it was a summons that he had issued: Hunter -Bros. 
_ Emporium Ltd., plaintiff: James Watkins, labourer, de-. 
_ fendant: the amount being £9 15s. 9d., plus costs. 






- Well, Henry was afraid Mr. Graham hadn’t come down fe a 
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Do you want to pay up? he said. 

And the man swore. es 

And his swearing was loud ariel to be heard all ineeeee . 
the office. Sid’s voice, dictating (gentleman of the first 3 
part), seemed suddenly to come to a full stop. And because — 
all three of them were certainly listening, Henry’s uncom- — 
fortable feeling over such bad language was made even | 
worse. 
You’d better come in here, he said, and they went into — 
his room and he closed the door. 2 

Then the man went ahead and told his story, though — 
Henry had to keep on telling him not to use those words — 
please—it just wouldn’t do at all for the girls in the next — 
room to hear. J 

He’d been doing his best, the man said, he’d been paying 
off a few bob every time he had a few to spare. Jesus 
Christ, what more could a man do?’ And then he gets a 
blister ! 

Weill you know, Henry said, in these matters we simply 
have to carry out the instructions of our clients. And wait. 
a minute, he said, and he looked through his papers for the — 
ones he wanted. Yes, he said, you apparently disregarded 
‘my letter warning you that a summons would be issued. 

Christ mate, the man said, you talk a bit hard, don’t you? 

And Henry said he was sorry if he did. But let him go | 
ahead and explain his position, and reference Soe be 
made to Hunters for fresh instructions. 

Weil, he’d been right up against it, the man said. “He 
had a wife and half a dozen kids to keep, and the wife had 
been two months in hospital. But then, seeing the look on 
Henry’s face, he said, I suppose you blokes get told a lot 
of yarns about a crook missis and a swag of kids. All right 
mate, I'll tell you the trouble fair dinkum, only it’s just — 
between you and me—see? 

About a year ago he’d got into trouble, the man 1 ‘said, 
and that had knocked him back a lot. He’d been working 
on a milk-round then, and he’d been a bit short in his cash. | 
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Ro Well, he didn’t know how it happened—he was always 

allowed to keep a few bob back for change, and sometimes 
when he was having a lie-down in the afternoon, one of the 
kids might get hold of his bag and start playing around 
with it. Anyhow he’d been. sacked and put up for it, and 
he’d only got six months probation, but there’d been a bit 
in the newspaper. And that made it hard for him to get 
- another job. And it was while he was out of a job that 
the missis had run up the bill. She’d had to of course, or 

else the kids might have gone a lot hungrier than they did — 


: go. Anyhow now he had a job on a) baker’s cart, but it 


would make things tough for him all over again if there 
was going to be any more court cases. It was fair dinkum 
about the missis too, and if it hadn’t been for that he’d 
_ have just about got it paid off by now. 

And Henry, balancing his chair back on two legs said, 


_. Tsee. And snapping the front legs of the chair down on 


the floor he said, How much could you pay off each week 
regularly? 

Well, he couldn’t pay much. But hadn’t he said he’d 
been doing his best? Well, so he had been. He’d got the 
use of a bit of empty land next door, and all winter he’d 
been slaving his guts out during his spare time getting in a’ 
crop of early spuds. He’d been doing it so as to get a bit 


of money and pay up all he owed in one hit. 


And Henry said that sounded promising; and when would 
he have the money? 

Jesus boy! he said, and he used his swear words all over 

again. You birds that are sitting pretty want to pull your 
fingers out a few times now and then, he said. It hasn’t 
half rained lately mate, has it now? Or is it just a bad 
dream I’ve been having? And a bloody wet one. 

And he said he’d hoped the spuds wouldn’t come up 
until the frosts were over, and that had panned out all right, 
but since they had come up there’d hardly been a dry day. 
So the bloody disease had got started, and that downpour 
Saturday afternoon, with a hot day following, might turn 
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ey out to have cooked aihtes toned And if you as. 
there’d be a lot of regular growers that would “be. finding x 
themselves in the cart this season. And he’d like to ask 
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Henry how did he work it out?—birds that sat on their — 
backsides all the year round could always manage to get 


themselves kept in plenty of good tucker, but them: that 


\ 


worked to grow the tucker were liable to go short. And in 


didn’t Henry think it could be the other way round some-— 


i 


times, just for a change? As for him, he wouldn’t mind e 


sitting back while the blokes that sat on their backsides 
all day had a go at keeping him. \ 


He 


But of course all this had nothing to do with the summons AG 


that Henry had issued, it was simply wasting his time. 


And besides, the man should surely have realised that this 
was no way to talk when he was hoping to be allowed time 


trek 
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to pay up, his debt. So he said he really didn’t sée any — 
point in discussing such a question, and anyhow he was 


afraid he hadn’t got any more time to spare. But he’d a hs 
‘in touch with Hunters, and if the man would call in again 


he’d let him know whether they were prepared to make — 
an arrangement to meet him in some way. That was all 
he could say in the meantime, but by: to-morrow he’d cer- 


tainly be in a' position to say something further. 


Well, the man said he hadn’t any more time to spare. 


either, because he’d left his horse standing outside, and he 
had a lot of customers waiting for their bread. , 


Thanks mate anyhow, he said, and he got Henry to shake 


hands, saying that he reckoned he was a real sport—and > 


he’d say that, even though he wasn’t any too shook’ en 
paying compliments to no lawyer-blokes. 
And when he’d got rid of him Henry thought well, he’d 


better see what Hunters had to say. So he twisted round 


in his chair to reach the phone. And while he was waiting 
to be put through to the accountant he heard the boss 


- comeup the stairs, heard him talking just outside the door. 


But just as the door opened, and he heard the boss say, 
He’s phoning, but go on in, he also heard the accountant 
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; peaking - 
phone, with his a to the wall, he din’ t see the two ee | 
who had come in and sat down across the other side of his 
table. One of them he didn’t know, but along at the court - 
he’d often enough seen that detective. 

But then it went all of a sudden too dark for him to see, 
nd he heard a long drawn-out sound, like the sound of the 
fire- -engine siren. 
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trying to count the colours but they wouldn’t stop moving, 
nd you couldw’ t tell where one ended and the next one began. 
‘ount them one by one, count them name them. Blue and 
green and yellow and red yes, but a lot more in between and 
you didn’t know their names. And they wouldn’t stop 
moving and mixing. That big red blot was getting bigger 
and spreading over all the rest. Look out now, it was coming 
at you. And it was only red round the edge now, a red rim 
and all lemon colour inside. But look out now, there was a 
black spot in the middle and it was getting bigger, blowing 
up and coming at you. And the little green worms wriggled, 
they wriggled and disappeared. You tried to look at just | 
one of them, but it wriggled and disappeared. Look now, 
that one there, but it wriggled and disappeared. 
' —And he heard mother’s voice saying Henry, Henry. 
Well, if she was wanting Henry. 
Yes mother. 
~-T want you to drink this, 
Yes ‘mother. 
And he felt the glass against his mouth, and the taste 
a nasty taste. He tried to swallow, but instead he was 
spitting out. 
And mother was saying, Oh Henry—— 
sinking, struggling to stay on the surface, Bagh swishing 
‘ and boiling, sizzling over your ears. Sinking, with the water 
_ plugging your nose oh no. Beating with your arms, clawing, 
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plunging and kicking, you had to hold on, struggling, h 


olding 
your breath, hearing only the roar, and no light only the thick 
and heavy blackness. Weight, and stillness even though there 






is still the roar, weight and suffocation, the plug in your nose 


and fire and flames in your chest, yet clawing and kicking, — 
not giving up even though oh no. Yet sinking, gripped and 
held by the weight, and bursting, and dissolving, and dying 


ee 


oh NO. And then floating and crying, wet tears running, — 
crying because you could lie so easily, and breathe, and float, — 


water lapping, light shining, floating 
—And he could hear voices talking, and mother said, Yes 


doctor. Very well, I'll remember to do that doctor. But 


he didn’t trouble to open his eyes and look: After all, 


mother was there all right. Yes, and she must be all right © 
’ too, if she was there talking to the doctor. So there was 


no need to worry—— 


oh crybaby, crybaby, running home from school, crybaby, — 


boys that were tied to their mothers’ apron strings wet their 


pants in school. Crybaby. Mother had to wear her glasses — 
and didn’t see oh oh, oh my finger and Knocky had his tongue — 


cut and the blood dripped and ran down, and you ran home 
safe to mother. You didn’t tell, you didn’t oh no, but you 


ran home safe to mother and nothing could hurt you then, — 


And mother was safe too, after all the blood, blood dripping 
and running, the muck all red round the cow with that leg 
sticking out behind oh no> Because, because just because. 
Because what? Because I couldn’t help it. But-you MUST 
help it, a big boy like you, you’re not a baby any more, you’re 
getting a big boy now. To think after all these years, after 
all I've done for you, I couldn’t bring you up CLEAN. And 


Cherry oh no. But you didn’t tell, you didn’t oh no. You 
poor little boy, and Cherry in her little red hat, it was red 


because, because, and because oh no. ‘And Cherry sitting in 
the back seat and the bell rang, and rang again, and once 
more, and it was wonderful oh no. Because, because Cherry 


oh no. But there was always mother, inside the ball and - 


seeing Deerfoot, but mother said it’s your bedtime oh no. 
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‘She made you oh no please no. But when you were sick 
mother would always come and hold your forehead while you 
—And mother’s voice said, Are you awake Henry? 
Yes mother. 
€ Then he had to have his temperature taken. 
. Now under your tongue, mother said, and see you don’t 
&. biteit. 
e Yes mother. 
Are you feeling any better? 
Yes mother. 
And mother said, You are a duffer to go and get 
«! sick: 
i And he swallowed and tried to speak, and he bit but oh 
“he didn’t mean to. And there was a taste in his mouth, 
{ and he was trying to spit out. And mother was saying, 
_ oh Henry. 
| Uncle Bob was hidden in the roses, but the grin on his 
_ face with petals stuck on all over it looked out, and a hand 
came out from lower down holding a glass of beer with 
the froth running over. And you held on to mother’s hand 
_ and hid behind her skirt so that Uncle Bob couldn’t see you. 
Nothing: could hurt you when you could run to mother or 
father. But Uncle Bob was sitting in the back seat with 
Cherry on his knee, and he had Cherry’s little red hat on 
instead of her, and the motor car was going down into the 
hole, and Uncle Bob had his two arms round Cherry and 
‘the two of them were laughing and bouncing up and down, 
and you were saying isn’t he naughty mother? Good riddance 
to bad rubbish. And the bell was ringing, and mother was 
kissing you good-bye, and you had to go, you had to, and 
all the time you were wanting to stay at home and look after 
her. But you had to sit in the motor car with Cherry and 
Uncle Bob, and they were laughing but you were crying. 
Down, down, getting darker and darker, you were being shut 
in, covered over. And before you died you got the dirt in 
your eyes and you couldn’t breathe. And in the dark you 
could hear Cherry and Uncle Bob laughing and the sound of 
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oF oh. Naughty, naughty. B: 
Bad wicked people. What wou. 


you a Ble sometimes. 
you MUST help it. 















and mother. Who loves you. And our father which art 
—aAnd he woke up in the afternoon and! the blinds were 
pulled nearly down, but mother was sitting there sewing, 
sitting near the window so that she could get the light. 
And the sun was shining, he could tell, and there was no — 
wind blowing; and he heard the birds. There must be a © 
thrush sitting in the peach tree outside his window. Be 
good, be good, be good, it was saying, very sharp and loud. 
And then softer, and sort of loving, We knew you would, 
we knew you would. And he lay there and watched, not © 
speaking to let mother know he was awake, watching her 
needle going in and coming through, and being lifted right — 
up with the thread hanging on. And every now and then © 
he could hear the tips of her fingers grate on the silky kind _ 
of stuff she was sewing. And while he was watching mother 
‘said, Botheration take it, and she looked up from her 
sewing, and saw him with his eyes open, watching. a 
Well, mother said, are you feeling any better now? ASR q 
Yes mother. — of 
That’s good, mother said. But just wait a Oe and 
I'll attend to you presently. 
Yes all right mother. Kee 
And mother went on sewing’ but faster, and talked while — 
she sewed. a 
Mr. Graham had rung up every day to enquire about ae 
him, she said. It was really very good of him, and he 
wanted Henry to understand that it didn’t matter how long © 
he was sick, his job would still be there waiting for him — 
when he was better again. All the same he must buck up 
and hurry up and get better, so as not to keep Mr. Graham 
waiting too long. | 


ais NaN 























fa her and I were very pleased to hear that. 
And while she was about it she might as well tell him 
out that Mr. S——. Such a disgrace! Just fancy, 
d been taking what didn’t belong to him. They’d been 








e lucky if he didn’t get put in gaol. And after all, it was 
nly what people deserved if they couldn’t keep their hands 
ff other people’s money. 

_ My word, mother said, you did well for yourself when 
u bustled round and got yourself another job. 
_ Be good, be good, be good, the thrush was saying. 

_ And he turned his face sideways on the pillow and closed 
his eyes tight, but the tears would get through. And mother 
heard him sniff, and looked up from her sewing and said 
_ well now, it was time for his medicine again 
_ good, oh yes yes, it was best to be good, there were good 

















eople. Goodness.always pays, mother said. And honesty is 
_ the best policy. Yes, and he prayed and God had answered 
his prayer. For Christ’s sake. Oh yes oh thank you, God. 
_ All tears from all eyes. Like as a father pitieth his children. 
Ye must be born again. And Mr. Graham had said oh 
thank you God. And he’d get better in time to sit his exams, 
_and he’d carry a walking stick like Mr. K. P.. McDermott, 
_and he'd give all his money to mother, because as she always 
said, father didn’t make nearly as much money as some people 
seemed to think he did. Ohno. And he was floating, floating 
—And after work Arnold came in and talked to him, 
saying, How are you feeling now, son? And father and 
Auntie Clara came too, and father called him a duffer, but 
even though she stayed and rambled on for quite a long 
time, Auntie Clara never said one single word against 
—him—— 

_. oh thank you God 

_—And mother came and asked him if he was feeling 
hungry, and.what did he fancy? 


thinks very highly of your ate ar ‘said, and your 


looking into his affairs and he’d been found out, and he’d 


"i eople like father and mother, and all those other bad wicked — 
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~Well no, there wasn’t any smoked fish, and eu he: ie 
couldn’t have any of that for yet awhile. But a poached — 
egg on toast wouldn’t do him any harm, and he could ; 
have a little rice pudding afterwards. yal 

His mouth began to water when mother brought in the | 
tray, and he said he was so hungry, and mother said she _ 
was glad to hear that, but he was to be sure to eat slowly. 
But he was too hungry, and it was no time before the plates '_ 
were empty, and he was calling out to ask if he could have 
another helping of pudding. 

‘Mother sang out for him to wait a bit and she’d see, and | 
she hoped he hadn’t bolted what he’d eaten aiready. 

But when she came he said he didn’t want any more 

- to eat. 

’ You said you did, mother vias : 

And when he said he felt as if he might be going to be f 
sick, she said well, if he’d bolted his food it probably served — 
him right. 

But it was no good her just standing there to say any 
more because he was retching. 

And he was expecting —— 

you felt sick but mother 

—But he was being terribly sick, and mother was just — 
holding the basin, and clicking her tongue and saying dear 
oh dear, now perhaps this would teach him a lesson. 
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It was a thousand pities he hadn’t got well in time to sit 
for his exams. But mother was always saying never mind, 
cheer up, better luck next time. And she got him to count 
the years, and tell her whether he could still be a qualified 
~ solicitor by the time he was twenty one. 

Well yes, it was possible if he studied hard, and only had 
a bit better luck when exam time came round. 

So there now, what had he to worry about? 





. ns Wi 
He'd find he’d pick up a lot quicker if he’d stop worrying. 4 
__ And he said he wasn’t worrying at all. ieee 

e Then he’d better buck up and be a bit more cheerful, / _ 

try to look on the bright side. 
_ Why, who could stay down in the dumps for long when ; 
they were having such beautiful weather so early in the 
summer? 

__ And besides, it was getting ‘high time for him to go back 
to work again. -He really must try to pull himself together. = 
He should go and see Mr. Graham, tell him he wasn’t 

_ feeling quite up to the mark yet, but say he’d like to 

; begin by doing only half-time work for the first week 

p) -Or two., | = 

i Yes, he ought to do that, and mother was quite sure if s 

he did he’d find himself heaps better off than spending his 
time just moping about the house. And getting himself 

an Auntie Clara’s way. | 

Now, didn’t he think it was a good idea? 

p And he said, No, I don’t. 

Henry! 

Surely there was no need for him to be rude about it. 

. Well, he didn’t feel energetic enough to do any work yet. 

All right. - If he didn’t feel well enough he could have a 

week longer. After a week though, if he didn’t pull him- 
self together, she’d-have to speak to his father. 

And mother said she remembered what he’d always been 
like. If he’d had to stay away from school he’d never 
wanted to go back again. And she couldn’t make him out, 
because she’d never had the same trouble with Arnold. 
‘No, nor anything like. 

No, she wasn’t criticising or making comparisons, but — 
there you were. She’d hate to think that any boy of hers 

\  -was going to turn out a lazy good for nothing, and she 
wasn’t saying he was, and he always had done a lot better 
in his schoolwork than Arnold had. But schooldays didn’t 
last for ever, and when they were over everybody had to 
begin making their own way in the world—growing boys 
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it for them. 


‘And that was all she had to say on the subject. He mi ght — 
_ find out that his father would have something further to say 
though, if he didn’t buck up. And she only hoped that 


he wouldn’t have to say it along with a stick—it would 


certainly be a terrible disgrace if the father of such a big — 


boy was driven into using the stick. . " 


All right mother, he said. I won’t be feeling so washed — 


out after another week. 


And he asked if she’d mind him going to play tennis 


even though he didn’t feel like going to work. __, 


Well, she thought that if he was fit enough to play tennis 
__ he was fit enough to go to work. Still, she’d given him — 
one more week, so he could please himself, and any way — 


she’d be more than pleased if he’d do anything at all except 


just mope about’round the house. Though he’d better be : 


careful not to let Mr. Graham see him playing tennis, 


because she wouldn’t be at all Surprised if his ideas on the | 


subject weren’t just exactly the same as hers. 


And he spent quite a lot of time on the phone, but of 


course it was no good because nobody could have a game 


with him until after work. But Peter Burnett said he’d tell 
him what, how about their meeting along at the courts 
early next morning before breakfast? There’d be nobody 


They certainly couldn’t expect their fathers to go on doing: 





there then, they’d have the pick of the courts, and they 


could get in some good practice for the ladder match they’d 
have to be playing off as soon as Henry had got his form 
back again. 

And Henry said yes, all right, he’d be there. 

Though what would mother have to say about him 
staying away from work, yet getting up before breakfast to 
go and play tennis? 

Still, there was no need to say annihinn: He’d be out of 
bed and well away before father got up and they wouldn’t 













t up out of bed: 
\s usual mother made him go to bed early, sh to make 
e he’d wake up early in the morning he left the blind 
P, just so the sun would shine in on him. But for a long 












he was dreaming, and each time he went off to sleep again 
he’d be back in the same dream. And it was only the same 
yd dream he was always having, but he was sick and tired 
of having it so often. It was an awfully long dream, and it 
ways sort of made him feel tired out. Yet there was 
hing in it, because all he ever did was try to walk through 
miles and miles of dry sand carrying a heavy sort of swag 
on his back. And the swag weighed him down so much 
that he could hardly get his legs to move. And it seemed 
go on for hours and hours, with him being dragged down 
‘ the weight of the swag, and every minute feeling he’d 
ave to drop, yet somehow managing to keep his legs 
oving. Though after all those hours it never seemed as 
he’d travelled any distance at all. But still he’d go on, 
ing and trying to lift up each foot out of the thick heavy 
nd, and place it down in front of the other one—until it 
Emed as if the sweat was soaking him, and his bones and 
uscles were cracking and trembling, and his body was 
eling as if it was on fire. 
And when he woke up the sun was shining in on his fieed 
‘And it was getting a bit late he knew, because he could 
hear the sounds of father lighting the fire in the kitchen. 
‘0 he’d have to wait until he had gone out into the garden. 
And he wished he’d never told Peter he’d play tennis, 
because he was feeling too tired to get up out of bed, let 
alone go and chase around the tennis court. 
_ Father had raked out the stove, and gone outside for 
kindling wood, and now he must have lit the fire because 
you could hear the wood crackling. He had gone outside 





e he couldn’t get to sleep, and then when he did he kept _ 
on waking up long before it was daylight. And all the time — 
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to fill the coal bucket, and iio: he’d out some. coal 
_ the fire he would go and feed the fowls. 

So he ought to get up and be all ready to slip out. 

But he turned his face away from the sun, ane closed his 
eyes. 

And it was the sound of Auntie Clara’s blind going up 
that woke him up again. 

And he had to sit up because now Nibes was noe on 
the pillow where his head was out of the sun, and he couldn’t 
stand the heat any longer. ‘And sitting up he could see into’ 
the garden, and see father out there. And father was sitting 
on his heels but he wasn’t doing anything. No, he was — 
sitting there nearly hidden behind a gooseberry bush, and 
he was sitting quite still, while from behind the gooseberry _ 
bush he looked over towards. the house. | 

And Henry could hear Auntie Clara moving about her — 
room in her bare feet while she was getting dressed. And 
then her door banged and he heard her in the kitchen. © 

And all of a sudden father stood up and went away 
farther down the garden. 

And Henry slid down into the bed again, and pulled the 
clothes up over his head. 
’ Later on, when mother called out for him to hurry and 
get up, he said he didn’t want any breakfast, and he was — 
feeling too tired to get up. 





12 
Naked on the grass, face down against the aie of the | j 
bank, he was lying in the sun. 
' Father and mother always got in a temper if they saw hios’ ; 
without his shirt on. Father always said nobody should be 
allowed to go in swimming without a bathing suit that covered 
them from neck to knee. And mother said of course they 


_ Shouldn't. And why people couldn’t be nano she didn't | 
know. 





He aibued over, facpiine himself on his elbow and 

- shading his eyes with his hand. Beyond and below the 
length of his body, not ten yards from his feet, the bank 
ended and the river began. Far out it was green, opaque, 

- and solid even though the surface was all the time sliding 
away. Near in it lost its colour and was clear, the current 
idling, with baby whirlpools wandering about uncertainly 


C 
; on the surface. To the left and to the right the tips of the 
. willow branches dipped in the water, were carried on and 
~~ suddenly released, jerking back only to be carried on all 
- over again. Behind him, up above where the bank got 
es Bicep, sthere was a tangle of blackberry, the long runners 
teaching out into space, and almost overhanging the place 
_ where he was lying. 

4 When mother asked him how he was feeling now, he always 


=) 
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on the safe side. That new doctor had said try getting some 
sun on his body, and feed him up, and let him take it easy 
for at least six months. And in all other ways just leave him 
E alone. So as long.as he wasn ‘t ‘ean any better they couldn’t 
do anything. 2 
3 A grin came on his face and he said, Poor mother. But 
‘ as usual he hadn’t intended to say anything out loud, even 
though there was nobody to hear. 
q Nobody would get down through the blackberries, and he 
reckoned he’d hear anybody coming along the bank, under 
_ neath the willows, long before they could get close to him. 
_ Across on the opposite bank there wasn’t any house in ‘sight, 

and he reckoned there wasn’t much chance of anybody seeing 
him from over there. 
. The sun was getting too hot and he sat up, brushing off 
grass and twigs from his back before he got on his feet. 
All down the front he was a good shade of sunbrown, and 
he knew from standing and twisting round to see in his bed- 
room mirror that he was a rather darker colour all down 
the back. He did arms upward stretch, knees: bend, hips 
firm, counting one two, one two. He bent over, slapping 





_ said he wasn’t feeling any better. It was just as well to be — 




























. ts thighs, nah his aes taut and then relaxing 
‘agains = 


he couldn’t sleep at night he could sit up and look at the 


- But he looked round and saw a man lick his finger before he ; 







At the winter thaw Auntie! Clara had taken him into 
sideshow to see the tattooed woman. She had ona skirt th 
had slits in it, and she put her big fat legs out the slits. 
show people the pictures. Then she turned round, and yo 
could see all the pictures on her back because there was 
hardly any dress there to cover them. She said she wou 
make a good wife for some gentleman to have, because whe. 

















pictures: But Auntie Clara said it was disgusting and 
wouldn’t look. And when she said any gentleman who liked 
could rub her back, just to prove. the pictures wouldn't rub 
off, Auntie Clara pulled him out of the tent by the hand. 


tried to rub off one of the pictures. 
Poor Auntie Clara, he said. 


and counting left right, left right. Then he went in a. % 
circle, faster and faster, until he was running. e 
One Saturday afternoon when he was very very young, 
father had taken him to see a lady who was to go up ina 
balloon. There was a fire going in the middle of a paddock, 
and the balloon was jigging about in the air up above the — 
fire. And all round the fire men were pulling on the is : 
of ropes that were fastened on to the balloon. And they were 


_ pulling as hard as they could, and shouting and saying they vi 


couldn't hold on much longer. And everybody was saying — 

where was the lady, and was she going to turn up too eee 

when a Ford car came along the road with the driver cae 

the horn. And the lady, all dressed in tights like men in — 
the circus, and wearing a hat with an ostrich feather in it, — 
got out at the gate into the paddock and came running across 
to where the balloon was.. And the men pulling on the — 
ropes pulled harder and shouted, but just as the lady nearly — 
got there they couldn’t hold on any longer and had to let — 
go, and the balloon jumped away up into the air. And the 
















Vorwind and put er eid on her wip) bud shouted out swear ‘ 
words at the men. And father pulled him away by the hand, — 
and they started to go ee and father said the ieee: was 
1 fraud. 

Poor father, he said. . 

After all, he mightn’t have been looking, he said. \ 

And he stopped running, dropping on his knees at the 
edge of the bank, breathing hard, and looking in the water. — 
own at the bottom some little fresh-water crayfish were 
awling over the sand. Two of the bigger ones were trying _ 
. circle each other, holding their claws raised up in front © 
‘them. 

That was the best holiday he had ever had in his life. 
he whole family went in the train and he sat next to an old 
dy who was talking to a man sitting next to her. I only 
ent to the races once in my life, the old lady said, and I won 
ten pounds. All my friends said, go home now, your purse 
is full. But I woyldn’t go, no, I stayed, and I lost allmy 
ioney, and the rain came on and spoilt my beautiful ostrich _ 
eather. And when they got to the station they had to ga 
to the farm in a buggy. And Arnold made a bow and some 
arrows, and they went and shot at fantails down the gully. j 
nd Mr. Jones gave him a ride on a horse bareback, his arms am 
were very brown and hairy, and he wore stiff boots that had 
silver nails driven into the soles. And in the creek they saw 
the crayfish and Mr. Jones said he called them crawlers, — 
but the Maoris called them koura. And father took them 
all for a row up the creek in the punt, but he went under the 

_ branch of a tree and mother sat in the water. 

- Poor mother, he said. 

But if father wasn’t looking, why did I think he wae 
he said. 

- J don’t know, he said. 

~ And he sat on the bank and let his legs hang in the water, 
rippling the surface and making it impossible to see the 
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crayfish. And when the water was still again they ha La 
gone. . am 

He slid down until his feet touched the bottom, and first % 
he waded out, then he swam in a circle back to the bank _ 
again. And then, hanging on to the grass on the bank, _ 

he thrashed the water with his feet. . 

He got out and stood on the edge of the bank, wiping © 
the water off himself with the palms of his haads. He 
stood in the sun, turning back and front until he was dry. 

I don’t know a thing, he said. <> 

He went over to his clothes for his handkerchief, and — 
getting it out of his pocket he got out as well the letter — 
from Marge to read all over again. Herlawyer uncle would — 
give him a job in his office, she said, and he’d like}him : 

to start after the Easter holidays. I 


~ 
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OSBERT SITWELL. 
\ > THE INVADER 


I, who mourn the distant vistas of mankind, 


_. The stukes like castles built of gold 


Flashing on far horizons, 

The voices of the priests and cries of warriors 
United to create a myth, life-giving, 

_I can tell how far we have descended, 


_ How thickly muffled, numbed, how far Gouderacd 


Without the ga@mbler’s hope to a gambler’s life, 


Where the highest prize is a week in a Butlin Camp, 


And the forfeit, the star’s disruption. 


I, then, who mourn the distant vistas 


Mourn, too, the brief paths of folly, 


When the warnings of the wise 


' Were but. a hooting in the holly 
And it was easy to confound — 


With sunset, sunrise. 


But now Iam half way down the ladder, 
The music dies, 


_ The shadows lengthen, 


And the wind sighs 

—The wind, too, sighs. 

And Sorrow the Invader 

Strides through the land 

And the oppressed of heart and the heartless 
Struggle in the sand ; 

Stand and struggle in the sand 

Which was once the golden land. 
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The bus stopped by the church. The only passengers to | 
alight were a man and a woman. Their path ran at right — 
angles to the main road, uphill, past a few cottages with 
vegetables and tall, pale delphiniums in the front gardens, — 
_ and past the farm, where the fields began which led up | 
to the fells. 5 
He was dark-haired and brown-skinned, and he plodded 
solidly, head forward, a bit ox-like. The girl was hand-— 
some, with strikingly blue eyes, and fair hair bleached in 
- the sun, and she held herself well, so that she seemed to 
_ be as tall as her companion. | ‘i 
i A thin, blue haze hung in the valley, but as they began — 
_ to climb up among the bracken, the sun struck through, 
revealing behind them the lake where the cattle stood — 
- meditating and swinging their tails gently in the shade of 
overhanging branches. It promised fierce heat later in the 
morning, by the still air and the unruffled surface of the 
water. The sun beat hotly on the bracken, raising its 
__ sharp scent as it dried, and encouraging the swarm of flies 
which followed: them, buzzing and hovering about their 
heads. They skirted a plantation of firs, set among the 
rocks. © | 
“How discouraged they look, don’t they, Mick?’ said the ON 
girl. aR 
‘No wonder,’ he said, with a glance at the poor, thin 
trees, huddled miserably together. ‘They’re only grown to 
make into pit-props.’ 
*Pit-props!’ she exclaimed. ‘How awful.’ No wonder, 
indeed. After the sky and the sun, to be seiner toidke 
_ the darkness for ever. 
Immediately above them was Bishop Crag, a aa knoe. Sy 
which jutted out from the face of the fell, at the foot of 
80 
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- haymaking i in the fields, were not, 

Twenty minutes of scrambling over grey rocks and they 
yained the flat, grassy top of the Crag, after which their 
ath led over springy turf, boggy in wet weather, rising by 
und after mound. Every now and then, sheep with 
te, startled faces would appear ahead of them on the 














e waves. Their cries were soon dissipated and lost on 
e fellside. It was easy going, by a deceptive succession of 






that it came as a surprise when at last they saw the cairn 








out them, in silence, absorbing the panorama of hills and 
lakes and the white clotted clouds, high above the peaks. 
Below was the patchwork of fields and woods; the villages, 
e valleys, the waterfalls stuck motionless on the hillsides. 
t their feet, so close they felt they could have lobbed a 
stone into it, lay the lake, no larger than a pocket hand- 
kerchief. Stillness pervaded all, and peace; they breathed 
it in, deeply, until the cold wind drove them, shivering, to 












‘Well,’ he said, with satisfaction. ‘That’s the first half 
the trip. We’re over a couple of thousand feet up here.’ 
The girl smiled. 

‘What’s up?’ he asked. 

‘I was just thinking how like you that was,’ she said. 
Peverthing cut and dried.’ 

_ ‘You wouldn’t want us to lose our way,’ he objected. 
‘Why not, so long as it was nice?’ 

; _ He grinned back at her and she panes how much 


ppe : 
ced back into the Alien: hohe the toed below. an) 
d car or bus passed, small as toy models, and faintly 
idiculous in a way which the men and their tiny carts, at. 


track and plunge into the bracken, like swimmers breasting : 


eep hollows and rounded ridges, which shut out the view, . 


of stones, marking the summit of Hawk Pike. They looked 


take shelter in a warm, sunny hollow below the crest. 5 
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the neighbouring hills with its help. They stood out clearly ‘ 
against the sky. Even in summer, she thought, they were — 
wild. Not with the wintry anger of gales and snow, bat > 
like wild beasts, sleepy and blinking after food and wanting — 
to be left alone. Despite the way she had twitted him 


+ 


about being methodical, she did not want him any different ; 
it was so essentially himself. She liked him for it. The 
word slipped out: liked, but not loved. Sometimes, she ; 
was impatient with him because it was liked and not — 
loved; and when he carried on, doggedly, confident that — 


like would grow into love, she was angry and wondered $ 


how she could support him. She would claim that love © 
was sudden, astonishing; not a slow, maturing growth, but _ 
a miraculous flowering out of season, after which nothing — ; 
could be the same again. And, by his silence, she knew 7 
that he disagreed, suspecting miracles. i 

‘We haven’t seen another person since we started,’ he 






said, breaking in on her thoughts. 

Catlike, she stretched her long limbs; she felt as if she 
were bathing in the silence. It washed Absit her, a warm, 
buoyant sea. Something was being restored to her which © 
she had not even realised was missing. A line came to her i 
mind: ‘Elected Silence, sing to me...’ But she could © 
remember no more. She sighed. : 

“Yes, it’s lovely; no people.’ 4 

Among clever people he could seem dull. She had seen — 
him sit for hours.in their company, without saying a word, 
an exile whom nobody took any more notice of than the — 
dog on the mat. But here he was in harmony, sympathetic. — 
He made her feel that he was genuine, and that the friends i 
at home who made fun of him had failed in understanding. — 

“What is it you don’t like about Ron and Daphne and — 
Raymond and the rest, Mick?’ she asked. 

He was not surprised at the question, but he stirred a © 
little, uneasily, knowing it to be a source of disagreement. — 

‘I wouldn’t say that I disliked them,’ he said. 

She guessed easily enough why he was trying to evade 








to him, was the best time to face it. 
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the ‘question; but she felt that now, when she was attuned 
‘That’s no reply,’ she said. 

He hesitated as if he were seeking another way out, but 


at last replied, very slowly: 


“They are so sure of their superiority; they’re convinced 


_ they know what’s best for the rest of us. And after all 
their talk about Art, they go and buy a teapot for sixpence 


at Woolworths! To me, they’re going the same road as 


everyone else, except that they take good care to travel 
most of the way on other people’s backs.’ 


She looked astonished, and he went on quickly: 


_ ‘Their whole life is built on the nécessity for some poor 
devil in a factory or down a mine to do their dirty work. 
-Do you see what I mean? It’s never them; they’re the 
_ administrators, the bosses. But they pretend to be sup- 


porting what they call the Common Man, the under-dog. 
It’s dishonest.’ . 

‘I don’t know that you’re being just,’ ie said. ‘After 
all, you come from the same class yourself, don’t you?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ he agreed. ‘But I don’t make the claims they 
make. And, if I can, and in my own way, I’m going to 
get out.’ ® : 

She knew what he was referring to. It had been another 
obstacle between them. She had never been able to see 
herself on a smallholding, milking a goat, or feeding hens, 
and she usually poked fun at the idea, trying to break 
him from it. But she recognised that she had failed. He 
was unshakable; if they were ever to come together, it 
would only be by her going to meet him on his own ground. 
He could never come over to hers, ’ And now, for the ‘first 
time, she wanted to discover whether she could meet him. 

‘I know the idea of farming means a lot to you, Mick,’ 
she said, ‘but I don’t know why; or why it seems to separate 
you from the others.’ 

‘There’s only one good reason for doing anything. 
Because I must doit. It’s the way I want to live.’ 






















More, it was the only way he could five; sink his ro 
- deep into earth, draw his very being from it. He lean : 
- back and stared at the vast sky. He closed his eyes, feeling 
the sun beat upon his face and the wind just touch his fac 
and hair with its finger-tips. The turf, the earth beneath 
_ him, seemed to be asleep and breathing gently. He thought 
of the Japanese sage who declared that the very mountain ‘ 
+ could become Buddha. Stones and grass partook of th 
same life as himself. The world was split to its foundations 
adrift, but whatever else was swept away, the land woul 
remain, yielding the men who worked it an order and 
stability of its own. i 
‘Ron and his friends,’ he explained, ‘want to pita g heaven 
on earth by laws and rule of thumb. They start with a 
i preconceived idea, a plan, and want to fit men into it. 
_. That’s where they are wrong. There are fundamental laws: 
which cannot be altered. Man must either live by them, 
or break himself against them. He has no other choice. 
Ron and your friends don’t believe that. They are the new 
Inquisition; they would crush and squeeze men into the 
_,shape they approve for salvation. But no one can give 
me salvation. I will find\it or not in my own way.’ ‘ 
‘You make it sound almost a matter of faith.’ 

‘It is a faith,’ he said. It was where his path had divided 
from his brother’s. They had grown up together in the 
closest affection. He remembered how stunned they had 
both been to find suddenly that there was the cleavage by 
between them. It had been a hard testing-time, but after — 
seeking in vain for a compromise, he had seen that he must _ 
be himself and no one else. His brother Bob represented _ 
the best in a way of life which he’knew to be irreconcilable 






























: with his own. | 
i She laughed. ‘You’re a funny ehape she said, but. a 
secretly she was excited. It had been like going fora 


familiar walk and suddenly finding a strange path leading 
_. out into unknown and unsuspected country. She was not Bee 
as sure what she thought of it, and remained silent. He was a 

















ones in ha farm without her. . He closed his eyes. He 
uld hear the grasses moving, a cricket nearby, a bee _ 
one past. It was very quiet. She leant back herself, _ 

























he cared too little for. their opinions to dispute it. She — 
_had a sudden spasm of anger with them for misjudging 
him so complacently. Was he perhaps right about them: 
that they tripped lightly from politics to music, and literature | 
to religion, in one evening, and afterwards everything went . 
on as before? It seemed to her that no one was the wiser 
for it; they never got under the surface of things. She 
 Jaughed a little at the thought of Ron riding home on some- 

_ body’s back and of Daphne as a new-style Inquisitor, with 
_ red finger-nails and hair cut short. She looked across at 
m affectionately. Almost, she felt, almost she could fall 
~ (no, not fall—slip imperceptibly over the porte?) into love 
~ with him. . ‘ 

Afterwards, they dropped down the slope towards the 
lake, with the view closing in on them as they descended. 
The farther ranges disappeared behind thése nearer and 
- lower. Suddenly, round a screen of rock, they came upon 
be a tarn, a little mirror of water with a narrow fringe of 
s.. It sparkled in the sun, a thousand dancing points 
; The water was blue as the sky, inside its hoop of 
_ brown beach. 

‘Oh, how lovely!’ she cried. 

_ It was lovely, he thought, most beautiful. They stood 
gazing at the view. On the farther side of the lake, a mile 
' or more distant, a farmhouse. stood out with astonishing 
ae clearness. They could see a man moving in the yard, and 
in the fields in front the haycart. moving slowly towards ~ 
the outbuildings. The smoke from a fire moved straight 
upwards, white and curdled against the dark background. 
_ Up the hillside, the shadows, the gradations of colours in | a 
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the woods, the grain of the contours, were as clear as in a 
relief-map. She felt that if she had stretched forth her 
arm she could have plucked the bracken on the fells. She — 
wanted to grasp hold of this moment, which was slipping 
through her fingers so rapidly, to be spilt and lost. She 





had never before felt drawn to him as she was now. He 


was so much bound up with her acute happiness in the day; 
the vividness of the sky and the peace of the hills could — 
not have been the same without him. Was this what he — 
meant by like growing into love? R : 

Even as they watched, a glazed look began to come over 
the sky. "The sunlight hardened. The sparkle of the tarn- 
water became a brittle glitter. Theday.smiled, but in forced 


fashion. There was a sudden, single puff of wind ; the white q 


dust on the path swirled in a little spiral and was still again. 
' “It’s too clear to last,’ she said, sadly. = a 
Her words cast a shadow over him. He had a swift _ 
‘sensation of the transient nature of man, his loves and 
hatreds. What did anything matter, so soon to be for- 
gotten, returned to dust? 5 
They reached the main road. No more honeysuckle, 
only the smell of petrol; there were people again, shops and 
hotels. They turned into a tea-place by the river. It was 
full, and as they waited to be served, she looked lazily about 
her. The effect of many conversations was of a long, 


monotonous noise, with no note outstanding. Like the | 


people themselves. Each one individually had a meaning, 
a life of his own; but, collectively, they were quite colour- 
less. That was the difference between Mick and Ron. To 
Mick, they were human beings, whom he could heartily 
dislike sometimes, but whose identities he respected. Ron 
generalised them into a mass, to be sentimentalised on some 
occasions, bullied on others. She noticed him staring | 
moodily into the slow, clear river. 

‘What’s up, Mick?’ she asked. 

He looked up. ‘I’ve got a strange feeling that some- 
thing’s wrong,’ he said. 
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What do you mean n by that?’ 
‘I don’t quite know. Up there’—he nodded towards the 


_ hills—‘everything was at peace. But down here——’ He 


glanced rourid the tables. ‘It’s soured and threatening.’ 
He shrugged his shoulders. 
Out of the amorphous hum of words, a single sentence 


took shape. A woman’s voice said: ‘I would sterilise 


them, the beasts. Sterilise them.’ 
He looked swiftly towards the woman, and the girl knew 


what he was. thinking. The spectacle of violence and — 


suffering in the world always gave him a sense of impotence. 


“Take no notice, Mick,’ she said, but the word and its | 
implication still dinned in his ears; sterilise, sterilise, 
- gterilise. The malevolence of the woman sickened him, 


reminding him that he lived in a time of war and endless 
misery. He felt almost guilty at the personal happiness 
he had rescued from the wreckage, while millions of others, 
like his brother, fought and died. 

‘I was just thinking,’ he said, ‘that I haven’t heard from 
Bob for a long time.’ 

‘Oh, he’ll be all right,’ she put in, awkwardly. She 
realised that her words carried no conviction, but what 
better could one say in such circumstances? ‘You'll 
probably hear quite soon.” |. 

He gave her.a quick glance. ‘Soon,’ he repeated. ‘Yes, 


- probably.’ 


A gust of wind swept up the bits of paper and flung them 
against the railings, lifted the tablecloths, and set the leaves 
shuddering in the trees. The sky was yellow and overcast, 


with great black clouds, white-storm-tipped, een > over 


the mountains. 

‘Come on,’ he said. ‘Let’s get out of this place.’ 

They set out for home. Everything was hushed and 
sultry, not a breath of wind now, waiting for the bombard- 
ment. Their shoes sounded unnaturally loud on the road. 
The yellow of the sky deepened into black ; the cloud-floor 
pressed low and heavy on the land. Then, it began. 
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i, ‘ar away were heard the first low “growls of t aes 
‘Lightning struck suddenly, in a jagged streak, across 
the sky. A heavy spot of rain fell, sizzling, into the dust, — 
iy _ followed by another. The thunder clapped and rever-. 
-~ berated overhead, its echoes thrown back by the hills — 
opposite. A downpour of rain took command; it was like 
_ walking, fully dressed, through a sheet of water. She 
- would have liked to have sheltered, but said nothing. The — 
sight of him striding along, head stuck into his hunched Wa 
‘ shoulders, apparently oblivious of the storm, was some-— a 
how compelling. He had not bothered to fasten his jacket, 
and the rain streamed off his hair and neck and beat into ; 
_ his shirt. She could see the skin through where the shirt 
stuck to his body. He was quite silent, as much alone as 
if she had not been there. She wondered what it was that — 
e had turned him inward, what accounted for the sudden 
_ change which she had first noticed in the tea-place. But ie 
_ she wondered without anxiety, remembering happily how. 
' they had got on better to-day than ever before. It would | ie 
be best to leave him to himself. She turned up her collar 
and made her handkerchief into a scarf to stem the trickling 
tain. She thought of the future, accustoming herself to 

consider without antipathy a way of life entirely strange __ 
to her. Could she, as she knew he wanted, help him to 

fulfil his vision? Much depended for both of them on the 
answer, but she did not wrestle with herself. It would come . 

in its own time, without effort on het part. It would be 

yes or it would be no; irrevocable, because from the heart — 

and not the mind. An hour later, when they arrived at 
_ the farm, she could not remember how they had got there. 

Had they taken the lake road or the higher forest path? 

She had to touch her clothes to be certain that she was 
really wet. If Mick had not been here, she would have 

said she had made the journey alone. She was sure that 

he had not spoken a word. 

Now back, he brushed aside the concern of the farmer’s — 

wife impatiently. ‘Was there a letter for me?’ he asked 















“Ah, yes, 
Yes. On the living-room dresser, by——’ 
‘Thanks,’ he said, and went into the living-room. The 
envelope was in his sister-in-law’s handwriting. He ripped 
t open, as he climbed the stairs to his bedroom. It was a 
very short note, but he could hardly make sense of it, his 
eyes traced so much ahead of his mind. When he had 
finished, he sat down on the bed. .- 

















him sitting there, motionless, in his wet clothes, very pale 
and hunched-up, she said, anxiously : “What’s wrong, Mick? 
Mick, what is it?’ 

He stared at her. Recollecting himself, he handed her 
e letter. 

‘It’s my brother,” he said. ‘He’ s in hospital. Both legs 
mputated, arm shattered . 

He went over to the window. The mist had crept down 
the mountainside, rts long fingers reaching out for the floor 
of the valley and the grey lake-waters, obliterating all trace 
of the hills. It dragged in wisps across the fields, which 
were already sodden and desolate. atts 

- £You were quite right,’ he said, bitterly. ‘It was too 
clear to last.’ 

- *Oh, Mick!’ she said. 

‘Impulsively, she ran to him and caught him in her arms. 
She held him close, conscious of the feel of his flesh and 
one through his thin shirt and the smell of dampness 
ing from him, as she whispered phrases of consolation. 
t the words were meaningless to her and mechanical; 





He might as 


On her way to her own room, the girl looked i in. Seeing 

































-IVAN JELINEK 
TO THE CZECH LANGUAGE 
(Translated by Edwin Muir) 


When it rains in England 


When it rains in England 
I hear two women tenderly speaking in Czech 
And. the words are only another name for love.° 


It rains on my eyes, on the harbour, on the deck, 
And fishes swim and swim round the girl’s heads, 
One of them with the key in its mouth, as though 


It would leap the weir—longing for speech kills me. - 


When it rains in England 


. The drowned day crawls towards the dark, a body 


Without a soul—as though ee were drowned. 


When it rains in England 
Two lovers should light on the banks of the Morava 
A candle, and pray athe weir for a soul. 


‘ 
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-T hear from mothers’ mouths the names of their children 
and my own among them in the still-life of vowels. 








EWART MILNE 
DEIRDRE AND THE POETS 


Though they have loved me as the gentle roebuck 





_ Said the sore-tried woman of the roads. 
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That feeds from my hand as the dew falls on the grass, 
Though they have loved me as a man might love a woman . 
_ That wanted nothing but to lift the shadows from her 


face, ae 
There’s been too much wagging of stale tongues these ~ 
past years af 


_ And tired I am of queening etalon, sorrows’ oat 


There’s never one of all the lot ’d pardon, 


Though they leap for the lights of the great continents 
_ And cry from afar like the lapwing guarding his nest, 

_ Though they talk to the wall in their towns and villages 
_ And strive to clothe my bones in the ivy of the arch, 


Yet their voices are not heard among the halls of the 
nations— 


It’s time I got me a new set of poets; 


Said the sore-tried woman of the roads. 





There’s never one of all the lot I’'d pardon, 


~ Oh, there’s never one of all the lot I’d pardon, 


Unless it’s all at home or far that never wrote a line, 


- But danced and sang and dug their own or in a foreign 


garden 
And made their bit of money and to keep my cabin warm! 


°Tis them I’ll choose and I will give them voices, 
_And no mort [’ll be the queen of shadows, sorrows’ queen, 


When their choirs like birds shall be my only poets! 


Said the sore-tried woman of the roads. 
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DOUGLAS NEWTON 
INVASION WEATHER 

‘ 


Two August voices 
The summer flows in golden waves 
_ To wash the trees and clean away 
A. winter’s umber from the leaves 


And leave them light as glazer’s green. 
The valley lakes of gold divide 
Before the binders’ even pace, ; 


_ Ebb and abide in lively pools, 
§ Until the labourers come ata 
To labour home the wheaty foam, Ws 


Harvest! Harvest! the farmers all. 
-—-The Fathers roll their eyeballs underground— 
All the young fork-bearing Neptunes—ah! 


But now the avid Fathers sit them down 
Upon. the fresh raw wracks to supervise 
The madmen coupled to the squealing swine: 


Yet stil] the lovers lie between the sheaves 
—Though an enormous head glares through the soil— 
Still thigh is whispering to thigh, \ 


And the gold breast rolls on the bronze chest, 
An orange softly rolled upon a table; 
The little drummer, even ’s, allowed his dance; 


- So summer flows. ; 

While under Mycene 

The ghost of Agamemnon, like a bee, a fle 
Hums in the groining of his vaulted tomb. 








BERNARD GUTTERIDGE 
TWO POEMS 


THE CRIPPLE 















The quarry’s pallid chalk is dirty grey; 
A bruise in the white bone of downland snow. 
A dell stains with its elder trees. Below, 
| Knocking the village our carriages sway 
Familiarly past the frozen garden plots, 
Knuckles of plants just showing. And so, I: 
Exiled into that nullity of high | 
Gaunt iced-in hill and leaf where autumn rots. 


Still love shines past me like a lighted train. 

Although I travel with love, see love, need love 

I hang there like some barren hill above 

Its soft and tender purpose, petal and stream—_ 
_ Clasped in perpetual snow and winter pain 

_ And cannot even touch it in a dream. 


THE COLONEL: LAWA 











I feel the fall of future when these men 

_ Move in their columns through the green paddy. 

The evening shade goes slowly on with them 
And swathes about their feet. 


Count, count quickly to you all that you can see, 
Tokens to ward that future. By this swift 
Quiet river, bless, acknowledging this, 

Lime yellow sunset 





Blacken an iron tracery of trees; 
- And watch its failing twistings as a velvet brown - 
_ Butterfly marked like old brocade or walnut 
Feints at its future, night. 
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_ BERNARD GUTTERIDGE \ 


They walk away. Those whom I know, those to die = 


Or live. All are one man. The man yourself, 
The man who has gathered like a clutch of sand 
All these unreal things. 


- To share the strange and stubborn loneliness 
Of jungle. Night crowds about me. The bells 
Croak awkwardly upon the dim pagodas. 

The gtaves sink in the trees. 


Death is our sorrow; and sorrow is life. 

The bodies cast like over ripened fruit 

To burst beside the ford, the striking voices’ 
That point an emptiness. 


To Buddha there can be no question for 
There is no answer. The jungle is the soul 
Which accepts and cannot help but to repeat, 
That sorrow is forever life. 
Loneliness swells out my heart. I cannot love 
Nor hate, cannot accept, cannot deny. 
And even cannot pray for peace like trees 
Or these deserted dead. 


BURMA, 1945. 
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THE CRITICAL 
VIEW 


* 


J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH 
FEATURE FILMS 


1: Yesterday 


Looking back on the British films produced during and 
after the 1914 war, one supposes them’to have been more 
advanced in their choice of background and subject-matter, 
more in the modern tradition, than the majority of American 


‘films then being shown in this country. The characters were 
_ frequently proletarian and their surroundings sordid; 


I remember a serial of several episodes which took place 
entirely on a barge: although this culminated in a murder 
of unexampled ferocity, there was little other action 
throughout; the drama seems, at a remove of memory, 
to have been purely psychological. My parents enjoyed it 


and went every week; I, being at the time a child of eight. 


or nine years old, naturally preferred The Phantom Rider 


~ or The Clutching Hand: life on the barge bored me. 


These were the days of the Bad Man and the Wild West; 
the Artcraft Tiger and William S. Hart, Tom Mix and his 
horse Tony; Ruth Roland, Pearl White, Juanita Hansen 
were being pursued through eighteen episodes by a variety 


of sinister figures, masked, hooded, cloaked, and in one 
case dressed from head to foot in furs; there was a mystery- 


man got up in a diving-suit and one disguised as a mummy, 


. who emerged nightly from a sarcophagus and was described 
on the sub-titles as a Strange Soulless Thing. 


- These were the figures that gripped one’s imagination at 
95 
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that. age; I cannot remember the name of the actor v 
played the bargee, Trask, and ended by cutting someone’s — 
throat with a clasp-knife, but I remember the names of 


produced by Cecil Hepworth in scenes of unredeemed — 
squalor, in films which would doubtless have seemed to 
me now above the average. At the same time, of course, 
there were other British films more spectacular in setting 


and treatment: Matheson Lang as Mr. Wu, Gerald Ames : 
in The Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of Hentzau, The City 


of Beautiful Nonsense, with, was it Stewart Rome, Carnival, 
by Compton Mackenzie. Eille Norwood was appearing as 


Sherlock Holmes ina series of two-reel shorts adapted from 


the stories; Henry Edwards in a serial of The Amazing — 
Quest of Mr. Ernest Bliss. 
Then my parents took me to live with them in France, 


where I saw no British films, but some of the French serials ee 





Henry Edwards, Chrissie White, Alma Taylor, who were _ 4 








seemed to me the same type; L’ Assommoir and La Pocharde a Fe | 
were being shown, attended assiduously by my father and 


unwillingly by me: working-class characters staggered about 


drunk and a workman with a bottle in his pocket fellfrom 
a ladder; I preferred Michel Strogoff and Les Trois 


Mousquetaires. 
It was not until about 1928 that I happened to see two 
British pictures, The Sinister Man and The Crimson Circle; 


Cavanagh, the other Stewart Rome: Henry Edwards, 
Chrissie White, Gerald Ames were apparently no more, 
and the realistic mood, which I would now have welcomed, 
had died with Cecil Hepworth. No barges or proletarians 
here, with the exception, possibly, of a pickpocket: these 
were detective dramas unimaginatively filmed, inferior in 
fact to their French equivalents featuring René Navarre. 
Very different, however, in approach and technique, was 
Alfred Hitchcock’s The Lodger, which I must have seen 
roughly at the same time; later came the talkies and 
Blackmail; later still, in a London suburb plastered with 
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both were adapted from Edgar Wallace: one featured Paul 
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Girl on Beach 
by WILLIAM SCOTT 


Ballet Dancers 
y MARY KESSEL 
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outstanding film, The Old Dark House. 

I saw it again recently, and except for the clothes of the 
_ characters it doesn’t date; on the contrary, in its realistic 
- overlapping dialogue, its large close-ups, its beautiful 
- grouping and its fine disdain for the accusation of melo- 
_ drama, it reminded me at times of films like The Magnificent 
_ Ambersons and The Lost Week End. 


_ There was the same selection of significant detail, by | 


_ which an indifferent story became transformed into a work 


ee: 


EF 


_ minable meal after the muttered grace, the endless carving 
” of the cold joint, the old envious woman piling her plate 
with food while the dumb dangerous servant prowls round 
the table and the maniac waits in the attic. The most 
_ creaking conventions of the Gothic novel | are given, by 
means of brilliant direction and acting, a new lease of life; 
banging shutters, a storm outside, sinister footsteps, a 
barred door concealing an abominable family secret: all 
these become once again authentically terrifying, and the 
oldest trick of all, the hairy knuckled hand from the film 
_ serials of one’s youth, gripping the stair-rail as the madman 
is expected at last to descend, produces a moment of horrible 
suspense, unequalled in more recent thrillers such as The 
_ Spiral Staircase. — 























This is a genre in which the British cinema could excel. 


_ Another example is the film of The Frightened Lady with 
_ Marius Goring, a young actor who seems, regrettably, to 
_ be no longer in the lists nowadays: one would welcome his 
- return—the twitching boyish face and the bubbling laugh— 
_ in place of the solidity of Mr. Stewart Granger. 
The Frightened Lady is another tale of madness running 
_ in the family, and this particular version, directed by George 
_ King, exhibited some of the same qualities present in The 
Old Dark House; a similar grouping of the characters, few 
* exteriors, no time lost in transitions or in the delivery of 
_ the dialogue, no boring slow fade-in: the film opens directly 
D ; 





of art; one remembers particularly the long, almost inter-_ 
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with the terrified girl running down the stairs, screaming at. 


sight of a shadow which is merely the footman’s: the sense — 
of mounting tension is conveyed with admirable economy — 
from the very start. 
But let us return to the earlier talkies: to the days a ; 
Elstree and London Films, when Laughton was still in — 
England and also Alfred Hitchcock: when Sir Alexander — 
Korda made Henry VII, prior to his excursions into — 
jingoism and Technicolor jungles. It was a peak period: 
The 39 Steps, Pygmalion, Things to Come, Henry VIIT itself : 
these four films alone compared favourably with the best 
American talkies then being issued, with Mr. Deeds and 
The Thin Man and The Petrified Forest: perhaps, even, with — 
the French. (De Montherlant; in Les Lepreuses, makes — 
his mouthpiece, Costals, issue a pean of praise in favour of © 
British films about this time, and Solange is dragged from — 
cinema to cinema in search of a British picture: the reverse _ 
process to that in force among intellectuals over here.) 
Another title, too, comes vividly to mind: On the Night — 
of the Fire, a fine sombre film directed by Brian Desmond | 
Hurst from’ F, L. Green’s novel about a murderous — 
megalomaniac barber: this was reminiscent, occasionally, — 
of John Ford’s magnificent Informer. But the shadow of — 
Sabu, swaying high up in his howdah, soon fell across the 
scene: glorious Technicolor was on its way and the critics 


lost their heads over trivial comedy-thrillers like OQ Planes 


and This Man is News—two attempts to do a Thin Man on 
us. The Four Feathers exploded with such a blare of — 
sound, such a blaze of bright colour, that the eyes of 
audiences could hardly accustom themselves to the gloom 
of Carol Reed’s The Stars Look Down, and They Drive by 
Night, in its way a minor classic worthy of a place beside 
any French drama of the Lost, received little attention save — 
in the columns of the highbrow weeklies. 

They Drive by Night, adapted from James Curtis’s story 
of an ex-convict suspected of murder, who lorry-hops across 
England in order to escape the police, had the authentic 





"flavour of life among the small-time spivs, of caffs and 
gaffs, grafter and palone; words had crept into the dialogue 
‘not usually heard on a British sound-track ; Emlyn Williams 
played the tough scared suspect, but the film was almost 
_ stolen by Ernest Thesiger, memorable as the prim cowardly 
_ toper in The Old Dark House, this time the real murderer: 


a sex-maniac with a passion for stroking stray cats and. 
seeing fear reflected on the faces of stray women before the , 


_ silk stocking is finally wound tight around the tawdry throat. 


Who, having seen his performance, is likely to forget the — 


mincing delicate walk, the fussy gallantry in the Palais de 
Danse among the professional partners, the sunken starved 
eyes and the long pointed mobile nose pressed against the 
_ pane? 

_ But They Drive by Night, with its sympathetic treatment 
of dispossessed people, was not followed-up by the British 
film industry; The Puritan, by Liam O’Flaherty, was filmed 
in France With Jean-Louis Barrault instead of in England 
with Marius Goring; Emlyn Williams made a good 


thriller in Dead Men Tell No Tales, with himself in a_ 


double part and an impenetrable disguise; the picture was 
worth ten of This Man is News, yet passed almost unnoticed. 

Then war broke out: the Athenia sank and Warsaw burned; 

Hitchcock’s one horrible failure, Jamaica Inn, was playing 
to’ packed houses before the cinemas were temporarily 
closed. 


2: To-day 

_ It is not my business to discuss documentary films here; 
yet it is in this genre, on the whole, that British films held 

their own during the 1939 war. Before this broke out, it 

was to the documentary that one turned for technical beauty 


and experimental accomplishment, to John Grierson, Basil © 
Wright, Paul Rotha, Donald Taylor and the rest; not only . 


for. these qualities, but for understanding of common 
problems and a political content that was lacking for the 
most part in our feature-films. These were the inheritors of 












- Hepworth, and it remains a fact that our most succes: 
_ war-films had a documentary interest: In Which We spe . 
San Demetrio, London (Naval), The Way Ahead (Army), 
_ The Way to the Stars (R.A.F.): the list is too long to con- — 
_. tinue, and in any case these films have been fully gone 
over elsewhere. There were two good melodramas, Next 
of Kin and The 49th Parallel (this latter narrowly missed 
being on a Hitchcockian level); on a lighter plane we had _ 
Night Train to Munich and The Four Just Men (brought ius 
‘up-to-date to include a sequence of marching soldiers at _ 
the finish). Yes, during the war the standard was un- © 
deniably high, with the exception of a few frank stinkers 
such as Half-Way House. And, of course, one can discount 
the mad outpouring of Old Mother Rileys and Sexton Blakes: 
this sort of commercial tripe exists in almost any country an 
where films are made. + ia 
But what of the aftermath? _ , 
‘The British cinema, with the achievements of Noel 
Coward, Anthony Asquith, Carol Reed, Powell and Press- 
_ burger, Launder and Gilliat behind it, is ready to oe i 
. the world.’ 
ee These words, twice repeated in different forms, are 
part of the editorial of a recently-started film’ magazine 
is which lies open in front of me as I write. Judging from — 
___, their weekly effusions when any new British feature appears, __ 
. most film critics seem to be in agreement with this opinion. __ 
_ _ I myself am extremely doubtful, on the evidence of, say, 
The Rake’s Progress, Dead of Night, I Know Where I’m 
es Going and The Seventh Veil, to mention four of the best — 
British pictures which have appeared since hostilities ceased. | 
None of these appear to me on a level with the French 
cinema, and not even with the best of the newer American 
films. (For example, compare The Seventh Veil with 
_. Laura and The Rake’s Progress with The Lost Week End.) 
A One can, I suppose, comfortably ignore vulgar nonsense 
like The Wicked Lady, Caravan, or The Madonna of the 
, Seven Moons, but one cannot really ignore the way in which - 
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one of the Sherlock Holes: fle: both i in | dipection and 
acting, was foisted upon West End audiences instead of . 
being relegated to the suburbs as a second feature. One is 
also forced, reluctantly, to mention Cesar and Cleopatra; 
et us not, however, go into a discussion of this colossal 
fiasco: the story has already been sufficiently publicised, 
the enormous sums expended, the sphinx and sand trans- _ 
ported to the desert, the nauseating exchange of letters 
between director and dramatist: ‘You are) my greatest 
inspiration in this or any other life.’ It is sad that the 
achievement of Pygmalion and Major Barbara should cul- 
‘minate in such a spectacular failure, but it was perhaps to 
be expected; one has had enough, in_any event, of Messrs. — 
Shaw and Pascal being geniuses together. 
In talking of current British films, mention of Mr. J. 
Arthur Rank also seems unavoidable. His determination 
_ #0 conquer the American market cannot fail to have a 
detrimental effect on film-making in this country: one 
-visualises: valuable studio space being taken up with more 
and more ‘naughty’ costume-pieces and perhaps even 
. gigantic musicals. Henry V was a magnificent pageant, 
and, moreover, good cinema; but one fears that its 
success in the States will lead to the production of huge 
_ Technicolor sagas on a De Mille scale, in an effort to 
outdo Holiywood, and even without this menace, the 
outlook is already fairly bleak when one compares a list 
of coming British films with those to come from France. 
Marcel Carné’s Les Enfants du Paradis and Les Portes de 
Ja Nuit, Duvivier’s Panique, Delannoy’s Sortilegés, Cocteau’s 
La Belle et la Béte, or Gilliat’s Green for Danger, Lance 
_ Comfort’s Bedelia, Peter Ustinov’s Top Secret, Hungry Hill, 
by Daphne du Maurier, The Magic Bow, about Paganini: 
which, given the choice, would one rather see? Weare told 
_ that during the Nazi occupation ‘French film-makers were 

' forced to turn to the period-piece and the fairy-tale: we 
4 have had no occupation here, but fairy-tales in plenty; now 
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the imaginative which was so effective in, for instance, Saw 
Demetrio London, is gradually giving place to a quality of — 
showy escapism in the worst Hollywood tradition: the new 
stars are being photographed in cloak and sword costume: _ 
Sir Alexander Korda has just paid £100,000 for the film- — 
rights of Daphne du Maurier’s King’s General, twice the price» 
paid for Gone With the Wind. ° aa 
True, Sydney Box is to make Graham Greene’s The Man — 
Within, a psychological study of a coward which promises — 
something out of the ordinary providing the original story 
is adhered to; but on the other hand he has also made — 
another Daphne du Maurier, The Years Between, in which — 
we are threatened, according to the advertisements, with a — 
“topical” examination of the problems of returning soldiers _ 
whose marriages, in the meantime, have gone wrong. : 
The problems of returning soldiers, this time P.O.W.’s, — 
were also dealt with in The Captive Heart, and had the scene _ 
been limited to the prison camp itself, this would have been 
a sincere and moving film; but once the soldiers were released 
and set foot on British soil, sentimentality and bathos 
inevitably crept in: artificially-created ‘situations’ which | 
helped to destroy the reality of the earlier sequences. A sort 
of cheapening sentiment reminiscent of the penny novelette: 
that has always been the threat to good British films; it is, 
however, entirely absent from the story and treatment of 
Noel Coward’s Brief Encounter, a beautiful poignant picture 





that the war is over, the fusion of the documentary and 
j 


- conceived throughout in cinematic terms, which has every ~ 


right to be considered as a classic. What a joy to see Mr. 
Coward turning from the glorification of poker-faced naval 
captains and middle-class stolidity to this delicate poetic 
tale of meeting and parting, haunted by the sad hoot of 
railway trains sounding a call to departure. I have only 
one criticism to make: whenever a working-class character 
appears, he or she is treated as comic, light relief. And this 
fault is not confined to Mr. Coward: it exists also in so_ 
many of our best recent productions. Not, it is true, in 







ye - Waterloo Road, perhaps our nearest approach nowadays to 
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- the mood of They Drive by Night; but this is merely the | 
exception that proves the rule. ‘It is an attitude never 
present in French films, one more reason for their 
superiority: only in documentaries over here are proletarian - 
people taken for granted, and not exploited as objects 
of mirth. One can only hope for a more enlightened 
approach, when the cockney ‘character’ will die out 
altogether and working-class themes be seriously treated, 
not necessarily as socialist propaganda, but in terms of the ~~ 
human heart. If we must start with the underworld, the 
Spiv, as being, of course, more colourful material, why not 
have scripts written by Bill Naughton and James Curtis, _ 
who adapted, himself, They Drive by Night? Then perhaps — 
‘we might progress, say, to a film of Welsh life written 3 
by Rhys Davies or Dylan Thomas: such a story, properly 
handled, might prove equal to La Femme du Boulanger. 
‘These are vain hopes: a'plea for better and more imaginative 
scriptwriters must prove futile when our best contemporary 
novelists’ are steadily selling their rights to Hollywood 
owing to lack of response in the British feature-film industry. 
_ There is news that Georges Simenon is to be filmed by a 
British company: why not Gerald Kersh’s Night and the 
City or Patrick Hamilton’s The Midnight Bell? And if we 
must have psychopathic cases pounding the piano, then 
why not G. S. Marlowe’s novel about a schizophrenic | 
composer, Jam Your Brother, or on a lower level, Margery 
Allingham’s Dancers in Mourning? But let us have less 
Miss Du Maurier in the future, less photographed plays 
like Pink String and Sealing Wax and fewer dull semi- © 
documentaries like Painted Boats: the only recommendation 
for which is that the posters are designed by John Piper. 
Then, perhaps, the optimism of the editor whose words 
1 have quoted earlier on might one day prove justified. 4% 
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LAWRENCE IN PERSPECTIVE 


<..D, A Lawrence’s death in 1930, at the age of forty-four, 


now seems symbolic, a turning-point. To the young men 


of the twenties he had been a hero, the eternal Shelleyan | 


_, figure of revolt; but the undergraduates of the thirties read | 
_ Marx. For ten years the general attitude to Lawrence 


_ of often third-rate people who claimed to be his friends, — 
an outburst parodied and put paid to by Thurber in his © 


has been one either of hostile reaction or of blank in- 


difference. The frenzied outburst of hagiolatry on the part 


: _My Memories of D. H. Lawrence, did not help his 


_ .reputation; of all the works on him that poured from the 


press in the early thirties Stephen Potter’s D. H. Lawrence: 


A First Study, Horace Gregory’s The Pilgrim of Apocalypse, . 


and Huxley’s introduction to the Letters alone have value as 
criticism now. He was read less and less, and, as is obvious 
from the embarrassed references towards him that one 
‘comes across from time to time, for those who have read 
him he has become an uncomfortable symbol of adolescent 


_ enthusiasms. Of his former fame little more remains than 4 
_ the general belief that he was obsessed by sex. And the ~. — 


prevailing ideologies have frowned on him: it seems that in 
some strange way he was a prophet of Nazism. 

But after sixteen years it should be possible to see his 
work with some objectivity, and the experiment of re- 
reading him may be recommended. When one has said 


_ the worst—that he is not an artist in the sense that Joyce, | 
who alone of his contemporaries was his peer as 
a writer, is, so that: his work is sometimes formless . 
and scrappy; that he succumbed too often to shrillness 


and “a peeved bitterness and was sometimes conquered 

by his mannerisms—there remains the fact that he 

was a great and unique writer the best of whose writings 
104 
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A common view of Lawrence is that he was a great 


nd more into prophecy and a mystical dogma. But alt 
he later Lawrence is implicit in his first three novels and 
his first book of poems. He was against his age; he 
loathed it; and. if he had lived his loathing would no doubt 
ve increased. From the beginning the tie that bound 
p him to his age was that of opposition. The living writers 
who dominated young men during his adolescence were 
Shaw and Wells: in 1910 he writes from Croydon: ‘I seem 
to have lost touch altogether with the old ‘“‘progressive” 

i . the Socialists are so stupid, and the Fabians 
Two years later, he says in a letter; ‘I have read 
Anna of the Five Towns to-day.... To be in Hanley, and 
read almost my own dialect, makes me feel quite ill. ... 
hate Bennett’s resignation. Tragedy ought really to be 
great kick at misery. But Anna of the Five Towns seems 
like an acceptance—so does all the modern stuff since 
Flaubert. I hate it.’ In relation to his period Lawrence 
yas not unlike Blake with his ‘Mock on, mock on, Voltaire, 
ousseau!’ and it is worth remembering that if Blake 
d been born one hundred and fifty years later than he 


aught up in the mechanism that hoisted the twentieth- 
century writer out of the working-class and set him down 
uneasily among the middle-class intelligentsia. 

‘Like any man possessed of great special talents,’ says 
dous Huxley, ‘he (Lawrence) was predestined by his 
ifts. Explanations of him in'terms of a Freudian 
ypothesis of nurture may be interesting, but they do not 
xplain. That Lawrence was profoundly affected by his 
ove for his mother and by her excessive love for him, is 
ybvious to anyone who has read Sons and Lovers. None 


























velist manqué, that after Sons and Lovers he fell more | 


as, he no more than Lawrence could have escaped being 














would still have been, essentially and fundamentally 
Lawrence.’ It is worth saying, at a time when the reduc- 
tive analysis of artists has become the rage. But, just as— 
it is not irrélevant to a discussion of the material of Blake’ 
art to remember that his father was a follower of Sweden 
borg, so there are factors in the circumstances of Lawrence 
early life that at any rate help to isolate the nature of 
art. Lawrence’s was a very English genius, and partly s 
because he had been brought up a nonconformist, in the ; 
tradition of religious dissent. A character in Joyce Cary’s — 
fine novel To Be a Pilgrim says: ‘Edward used to say that 
the effect of a Protestant education was to make people a_ 
little mad. “It throws upon everyone the responsibility for - 
the whole world’s sins, and it doesn’t provide any escape— 
not even a confession box.”’ Lawrence wasn’t by any — 
means mad, but his education was not merely protestan 
but nonconformist. He was himself aware of the strengt 
of the nonconformist tradition within him—see his essay 
“Hymns in a Man’s Life’’—and in The Plumed Serpent he 
was to write his own hymns. At his shrillest Lawrence 
often reminds one of a nonconformist local preacher; and 
Eliot was right to put him in his primer of modern heresy, — 
for he had the nonconformist’s besetting sin—the intran- 
sigence that impels a man to found his own religion to 
the point of genius. q 
Then, he came from the working-class. Almost in- — 
evitably, he was class-conscious, for class-consciousness © 
remains long after a man has climbed out of the class — 
he was born into. It may not be apparent to other people; — 
it may be merely a private unease; or it may be truculent — 
and genial, as one suspects it is with some successful Labour ' 
leaders. But it may also be rancorous, full of the spleen © 
and spite of an inferiority feeling masking itself as 
superiority, and this though the man is successful in the — 
eyes of the world and his equals. Such rancorous class 
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5 Gestiag ¢ is. a Ray of hate. It is found -at times in ihe 
_ writings of H. G. Wells—the quite irrational fury against 


_ Oxford, for, instance. And it is common in much of . 


_ Lawrence, in whose novels'and stories working men and 
aristocrats may be praised but never the bourgeoisie. A 
recurring motive in his work is the conquest of the high- 
born lady by the man of plebeian origin; and Lawrence 
himself as a young man was naively triumphant that he 
should have married a baronin. It is this rancour of class- 
consciousness that is responsible for so much of the un- 


_ pleasant side of his genius, the hectoring, jeering, bullying — 
- note which he slips into when imagination flags; it mounts, 


in Pansies, into the quite hysterical denunciation of the 
middle-class, the class that read his books. ‘I don’t feel 
it here,’ he said, and pressed his two hands on his solar 


- plexus: so he confuted Huxley’s arguments in defence of — 


_ Darwinism. Ultimately, all nonconformity begins with the 
- ‘J don’t feel it here’ and the hands: pressed on the solar 
_ plexus. That is no criticism of nonconformity. But the 


~ nonconformist attitude combined with a rancorous class 


feeling can give rise to a nagging, intolerable note of moral 
superiority which sometimes makes Lawrence appear like 
a latter-day Carlyle. 
- But more important is the clash within him symbolised 
by the clash between his parents. His father was a miner, 
practically illiterate, non-intellectual, often drunk, but 
redeemed by an extraordinarily vivid apprehension of 
natural life-and living; his mother was of a somewhat 
higher social class, spiritual, intellectual, refined, high- 
minded—‘cut out,’ as Lawrence was to write towards the 
end of his life, ‘to play a superior role in the god-damned 
bourgeoisie.’ The meeting between them is most beauti- 
fully described in the first chapter of Sons and Lovers. 
‘The dusky, golden softness of this man’s sensuous flame 
of life, that flowed off his flesh like the flame of a candle, 
not baffled and gripped into incandescence by thought and 
spirit as her life was, seemed to her something wonderful, 





yond her.’ But their marriage was unhappy, 
thing was killed in the father. The children were caug 


up in the clash and in Sons and Lovers, try to.be fair as he 
_ may, Lawrence is on his mother’s side. 
But even at that time, and before, he was more his 
’ father’s child than he knew. 





The quick sparks on the gorse bushes are leaping 

Little jets of sunlight texture imitating flame; 

Above them, exultant, the peewits are sweeping: Wes 

They have triumphed again o’er the ages, their screamings 
proclaim. 


Rabbits, handfuls of brown earth, lie pt 
Low-rounded on the mournful turf they have bitten down 
~! to the quick. es 
Are they asleep? Are they living? Now see, when I — 
Lift my arms, the hill bursts and heaves papi their 
A spurting kick. 


It is the earliest poem that Lawrence himself cared to 
preserve, written at the same time as the first drafts of 
The White Peacock, while a student at Nottingham 
oe. | University College. As verse it has obvious faults; but 
« ; ' it remains of interest because of its delighted. immediate, 
| non-intellectual response to the physical world. It was 
a precisely this quality that distinguished and redeemed 
Lawrence’s father. Lawrence himself was never, of course, 
- as George Orwell has recently stated, a miner, but he had 
y what one sees as a miner’s response to the world of nature; os 
as though he had emerged daily from the darkness of the 
pit and daily saw the world new-born. His early novels 
: and poems are full of this delighted, naive, lyrical vision. 
( | But after Sons and Lovers the vision deepens and extends, _ 
though the first indication of that deeper vision may be 
seen even in The White Peacock. In that novel Lawrence _ 
circumvented the problem of his father by practically re 
















ng im. L wrence’s spoke man, the ‘I? of the hovek < 
Syril, is a young man of a middle-class family, and the 
ther is scarcely in the picture at all: he dies, a bad lot 











because before the book is ended Cyril stands almost in 
5 ee relation of a son to Annable, the _gamekeeper, who 







He hated any sign of 
He had been a clergyman, and the husband of a 
peer’ s daughter, who went ‘souly’ on him. ‘A poet got 
hold of her, and she began to affect Burne-Jones—or 
_ Waterhouse—it was Waterhouse—she was a lot like one 
_ of his women—Lady of Shalott, I believe.”’ And the 
_ white peacock of the title, fouling the tombstones in the 
- abandoned churchyard, is, says Annable, ‘the very soul 
of a lady .. . a woman to the end, J tell you, all vanity and 
screech and defilement’; in other words, the agent of 
destruction, as she was to remain for Lawrence for many 
ars. In The White Peacock Annable has been defeated © 
by the high-born Jady. Nearly twenty years later he was 
to get his own back on her, as Mellors, the gamekeeper of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. But the situation—the destruc- 
tion of the instinctive man by the spiritual woman—is 
archetypal for Lawrence, and Annable’s peeress-wife be- 
‘comes Miriam in Sons and Lovers, Hermione Roddice in 
- Women in Love, Aaron’s wife in Aaron’s Rod; while the 
theme is also treated at great length and in detail in the he 
sequence of autobiographical poems Look, We Have Come E. 
> Through! 

- Annable is, of course, a highly sophisticated version of 
his father; a Morel who has become conscious. Lawrence 
was anti-intellectual, but if! he was to communicate his 
- vision at all he had to intellectualise his anti-intellectuality, 
For it was a vision. He expressed it negatively in his essay ie 
on Poe in Studies in Classic North American Literature: ioe 
_ ‘These terribly conscious birds, like Poe and his Ligeia, 
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deny the very life that is in them; they want to turn it 
all into talk, into knowing. And so life,. which will not 
be known, leaves them.’ Life, which will not be known: 
the concept is fundamental to Lawrence. In his The 
Strange Glory, L. H. Myers makes his mystic Wentworth — 
describe the mystical experience in these words: ‘There is 
no illusory sense of understanding—only the profound 
realisation that; Mystery is.’ Lawrence, too, was a mystic _ 
of a kind, and for him also the great fact of existence was 
that mystery is. The mystery was not to be apprehended 
or explained in terms of reason and logic—that was the ~ 
way to kill it; Keats, it will be remembered, thought the 
same: ‘Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings.’ It could be 
experienced, transmitted only by touch, direct intuition. 
The value of people, for Lawrence, consisted entirely in 
how far they were conscious of mystery, how far mystery _ 
resided in them. And since the analysing, scientific intellect _ 
killed the mystery, it obviously flourished most vigorously 
just where the analysing scientific intellect was least powerful, _ 
on the instinctual level, in sexual relationships, in the impul- 
sive life of animals and nature, in the experience of — 
death. 7 
This vision explains both his own peculiar methods of 
character-creation and his years of wandering over the 
earth, from Nottingham to Mexico, via Germany, Italy, 
Ceylon, Australia, America, and back again to Italy. 
There is a passage in Graham Greene’s Journey Without 
Maps that throws much light on Lawrence: ‘It (Liberia) 
seemed to satisfy, temporarily, the sense of nostalgia for 
something lost; it seemed to represent a stage further © 
back.’ Again, ‘When one sees to what unhappiness, to — 
what peril of extinction, centuries of cerebration have 
brought us, one sometimes Has a curiosity to discover if 
one can from what we have come, to recall at which point 
we went astray.’ Lawrence was possessed of more than a 
‘nostalgia,’ had something deeper than a ‘curiosity.’ He 
was, of course, a man of great intellectual capacity in the 
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ordinary sense, ‘a great passer of examination’; he also 

_had to an extraordinary degree the faculty of what Jung 
- calls primitive thinking and feeling. ‘The ancients,’ Jung 

has said, ‘had, if one may so express it, an almost 

exclusively biological appreciation of their - fellow-men’ ; 
which is very much: the kind of appreciation Lawrence was 
continually seeking. This primitivism enabled: him to 
explore, as no one else has done in modern literature, what 
are relatively ‘unknown modes of being,’ relatively because 
they have also been to some extent mapped out scientifically 
by the researches of Jung and anthropologists like. 
: Lévy-Bruhl. 
_° Yo express these unknown—better, unconscious—modes 
of being in fiction Lawrence had to dispense with character 
as it is generally conceived. Character-creation is a con- 
— vention. The majority of novelists tend to draw characters 
_ from the outside, almost as though describing the behaviour 
of actors on a stage: we deduce emotion from gesture. But 
_ Lawrence’s problem was to express emotions, feelings, as 
they exist beneath the surface of gesture. He cannot do 
without gesture-altogether, of course, but a simple instance 
of his method may be seen in his description of the pocket- 
picking in Aaron’s Rod: ‘As he was going home, suddenly, 
just as» he was passing the Bargello, he stopped. He 
stopped, and put his hand to his breast-pocket. His letter- 
case was gone. Hehad been robbed. It was as if lightning 
ran through him at that moment, as if a fluid electricity 
rushed down his limbs, through the sluice of his knees, and 
out of hig feet, leaving him standing there almost uncon- 
scious. For a moment unconscious and supérconscious he 
stood there. He had been robbed. They had put their 
hand in his breast and robbed him.” 

Lawrence'could create character in the normal convention 
perfectly well when he wanted to, but after Sons and Lovers 
such characters, except for Hermione Roddice in Women in 
Love, are. minor characters. He was early attacked for his 
departure from the convention, and he defends. himself at 
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to Edward Garnett: 


I have a different attitude to my characters...I don’t 


care so much about what the woman feels. ..... That 
presumes an ego to feel with. I only care for what the 


woman is... . You mustn’t look in my novel for the - 


old stable ego of character. There is another ego, 


- according to whose action the individual is unrecog- 


nisable, and passes through, as it were, allotropic states 
which it needs a deeper sense than any we’ve been used 


_. to exercise, to discover—states of the same single radically 


unchanged element. (Like as diamond and coal are the 
same pure single element of carbon. The ordinary 


novelist would trace the history of the diamond—but 
I say, ‘Diamond, what! This is carbon!’, And my .— 


diamond might be coal or soot, and my theme is carbon.) 


What interests him in his characters, then, is not the social, 


_ man, the differentiated individual, but the seven-eighths of 
_ the iceberg of personality that is submerged and never seen, 
the unconscious mind, to which he preaches something like 


passivity on the part of the conscious. This accounts for 
the difficulty so many people find when first reading 


Lawrence. His convention has to be accepted, just as the — 


conventions of any artist must be, if you are to read him 


e with pleasure and profit. It accounts, too, for so many 


mannerisms of style that are usually considered blemishes: 
a Lawrence character ‘dies,’ ‘swoons,’ is ‘fused into a hard 


ae _ bead,’ ‘lacerated,’ ‘made perfect,’ time and time again. 


He is, if you like, fumbling for words, words with which to 


_ describe the strictly indescribable. Yet the language he © 


uses is true to the rhythm of the life of the unconscious. 
Because he is describing character at the unconscious 


_ level, at the depths and in the darkness, it is often extra- 


ordinarily difficult to know what his novels, The Rainbow, 


for instance, or Women in Love, are about in detail. Horace 

























hi ef The Rainbow. The aioe is, of course, that 
ve know, or think we know, so much about the psychology 
human beings; we make no such claims*to know the 
ychology of fishes,-humming birds, tortoises and kan- 
roos, and so Lawrence often appears to be much more 
ccessful—at any rate, acceptable—when he is: re-creating 








ing to the findings of depth psychology, then we must 
pt as legitimate the territory Lawrence chose for himself 
expect future novelists to explore it further. Any such 
loration must be through the symbol, for the uncon- 
scious, as unconscious, is by definition unknowable. And 
awrence is a master of the symbol in the psychological 
mse. ‘A conception,’ says Jung, ‘which interprets the 
symbolic expression as the best possible formulation of a 
relatively unknown thing which cannot conceivably, there- 
‘ore, be more clearly or characteristically represented is 
symbolic. ... In so far as a symbol is a living thing, it 
e expression of a thing not to be characterised in any 
other or better way. The symbol is alive in so far as it 
pregnant with meaning.’ An example of Lawrence’s use 

















w, in which Ursula encounters the horses, on the common. 
Have the horses an objective existence? Are they simply a 
ojection of the unconscious? The passage cannot be 
reduced to any one prose meaning; it is ‘the formulation 
f a relatively unknown thing’ and, incidentally, a meaning 
not to -be found in it by trying to interpret the horses 
ccording to the usual terms of psycho-analysis or analytic 
ychology. Symbolism of this kind—in fiction it is seen 


ick—is the rarest kind of artistic creation, and it is 
erywhere in Lawrence, though at its most successful 


e lives of birds, beasts and flowers. But if there is any- — 


the symbol is the scene in the final chapter of The Rain- - 


its most extensive and impressive perhaps in Moby 


stobably in his short stories, in The Fox, for instance,, 









where the story consists wholly of the orien! out of 0 
symbol. 

Lawrence’s use of the symbol explains also 1G faves 
The Plumed Serpent, for instance, which is a’ brilliant 
fabrication, as may be seen if the figure of Quexalcoatl is 
compared with the African carving described in Women in 
Love, of ‘a woman sitting naked in 4 strange posture, and 
looking tortured, her abdomen stuck out,’ a true symbol 
for a way of life which can never be completely apprehended. | 

It is plain now that Lawrence’s wanderings over the earth a 

1 







were. not escapism in any ordinary sense, nor were they the 

result of pique at persecution. Given the man, the attempt 
to find a scene and a people where knowledge was intui-- 

tional and the symbol its living expression was inevitable. 

Lawrence as Lawrence was quite simply frustrated, and 
bound to be frustrated, in modern industrial society. The 
Plumed Serpent may be considered as a last despairing 
attempt to will the kind of life he wanted into existence. 
It failed, as it had to. Ht is from the evidence of. The 
Plumed Serpent, one imagines, that the charges that Law- 
rence was a precursor of Nazism arise. But Nazi Germany — 
was exactly the highly industrialised, scientifically planned 
and controlled state that Lawrence most passionately hated, ’ 
and it is relevant here to remark that he saw through / 





Germany as early as 1924, 


And in the end he did find the scene and the seopies 
he was: looking for; in the past; among the ancient 
Etruscans. Their way of life—I do not at all know whether 
Lawrence’s interpretation of it is accepted by historians—he ~ | 
describes in one of the most brilliant and most moving of | 
his. travel books, Etruscan Places. He writes: a 





The tombs seem so easy and friendly, cut out of the rock 
underneath. One does not feel oppressed, descending 
into them. ... There is a simplicity, combined with 
a most peculiar, free-breasted naturalness and spon-— 
taneity, in the shapes and movements of the underworld 
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walls and spaces, that at once reassures the spirit. The 
Greeks sought to make an impression, and Gothic 
seeks still more to impress the mind. The Etruscans, 
no. The things they did, in their easy centuries, are as 
natural and easy as breathing. . 
: They leave the breast breathing pleasantly, with a 
certain fullness of life.... And that is the true Etruscan 
quality: ease, naturalness, and an abundance of life, no 
need to force the mind or the soul in any direction. “ 
And death, to the Etruscans, was a pleasant con- 
tinuance of life, with jewels and wine and flutes playing 
for the dance. It was neither an ecstasy of bliss, a 
heaven, nora purgatory of torment. It was just a natural 
continuance of the fullness of life. Everything was in 
- terms of life, of living. ° 


we 
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; 
Etruscan Places, Apocalypse, and the handful of poems 

_ published as. Last Poems contain the quintessence of 
Lawrence. Posthumous works, they are still comparatively 
little known; they appeared after Potter and Gregory had 
written their critical essays. Which is a pity, for. they 
show, not a new Lawrence, but a Lawrence whose genius. 
-_was deepening right up to the moment of death. They are 
different from all the work that had gone before because 
of the serenity of their mood and the nobility and grandeur * 
of their style. There is no more jeering, no more rancour; 
. the fretting has gone. In poems like ‘The Ship of Death” 
and ‘Shadows’ he achieved an unflawed purity of utterance © 
unrivalled in the poetry of our time. 
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‘IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE 


In the Year of Jubilee, published in 1894, is one of the bes 
of Gissing’s novels, and since many people have only th 
vaguest idea what they are like, some notes on it may b 
of interest. Generally speaking, Gissing’s novels are abou 
women and money, or rather the lack of money and th 
frustration of personal development which it involves. By 
no means all his characters belong to the working or lower-— 
middle-class, though he is mainly concerned with un-— 
privileged persons whose difficulties arise from their 
_ belonging to an industrialised population which has greatly 
increased in an age of Jaissez-faire—persons who need, as © 
much as anybody, to feel that they belong to a community 
to which they can give of their best, but who suffer often 
from a want of opportunity and a feeling that they are 
not needed, or who, if they are of the coarser kind, become — 
cheapened and grasping and lose all sense of responsibility 
to the community. His novels are an elaborate attempt to 
define the conditions of urban life in his own time; they 
not only light up that time, but help to show why socialism 
_-* was bound to grow, why there was bound to be a struggle | 
for a new, if in some ways primitive, form of society in 
which the sense of community should be strong and the 
frustration of opportunity minimised. 
In his inspection of his own surroundings, Gissing. was, 
continually struck by the emergence of the less amiable ~ 
aspects of the feminine nature, which he often ascribes to — 
the trend of the times. He is not in the least a misogynist, 
since he never forgets how good a good woman can be, and 
is most deeply touched by feminine virtue; but he was much | 
exposed, in his own life, to trollop, slut and harpy, the © 
nitwit, the vulgarian and the virago. 
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‘ess licence of querulous or insulting. talk. The real 
business of their lives is to make all about them as un-— 
_ comfortable as they can .. . very often they are flagrantly 
imbecile. Their very virtues re such Panic can be said 
to have any) become a scourge . 














r offensive women’; he adduced this gallery as proof of 
Dickens’s fidelity in reproducing the life he knew, and went 
on to say that by the 1890’s such women, especially in 






Nancy Lord, the central figure in In the Year of Jubilee, 
neither ridiculous nor offensive. She is a young woman 












from him for economic reasons; finds hetself pregnant; and 
_ has to take great pains to conceal the fact—also for money 





not prevent her being, or rather becoming, one of Gissing’s 

_ good women, but,she is not the best woman in the book. 
_ The best woman is an old servant who is held up by Nancy’s 
father as an example: 





‘I will show you an example you would do well to 
imitate. It is our old servant, now my kindest, truest 
friend.... Of all the women I have known, she is the 
-best.... In all these twenty years .-. . whatever she 
undertook to do, she did well—nothing too hard or too 
humble for her, if she thought it her duty. I know what 


compared with her.’ 


In violent contrast are the three sisters French—Ada, 
Beatrice and Fanny. Here they are, at home—the home of 
Ada, who is married: 


i 
it, 
ron 


‘Ada brooded over her wrongs; Beatrice glanced over 
the Referee. Fanny, after twirling awhile in maiden 


So wrote Gissing of Dickens’s ce of foolish, ridiculous | 


London, were a multitude that no man could number. — : 


of the lower middle-class in Camberwell, who seduces a 
oung man called Tarrant; marries him; is then separated 


asons. Nancy’s ‘fall’ and her prolonged deceitfulness do 


that means; I myself have been a poor weak creature . 
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from The Mikado.’ 


It is with Fanny French that Nancy Lord’s idiotic brother © 


elias turned to the piano and sualed: a smnelo ly 





Horace proposes to get spliced, and this calls forth from. a 
Mr. Lord senior a characteristic Gissing tirade against the — 


monstrous regiment, or offensive multitude: 


“Wherever you look nowadays there’s sham and 4 ; 
rottenness; but the most worthless creature living is one } 
of these trashy, flashy girls—the kind of girl you seev — 


everywhere, high and low—calling themselves “‘ladies””— 


thinking themselves too good for any honest, womanly 
work. Town and country, it’s all the same. They’re — 


educated ; oh yes, they’re educated! What sort of wives 


do they make, with their education? What sort of 
mothers are they? Before long, there’ll be no such thing _ 


as a home. They don’t know what the word means. 


They’d like to live in hotels, and trollop about the streets 
day and night. There won’t be any servants much _ 
longer; you’re lucky if you find one of the old sort, who ~ 
knows how to light a fire or wash a dish. Go into the — 
houses of men with small incomes; what do you find but — 


filth and disorder, quarrelling and misery?’ 


Ada is far worse than Fanny: she is an hysterical “i 


termagant. She rails at her servant and her husband ‘in 
the language of the gutter and the brothel,’ and when things 
come to a head, smashes every breakable object in her 
bedroom, until she is at last suppressed by her sister 
Beatrice, who 


‘sprang upon the wild animal, and flung her down. 
Now indeed the last rag of pseudo-civilisation was rent 
off these young women; in physical conflict, vilifying 
each other like the female spawn of Whitechapel, they 
revealed themselves as born.’ 


= 


Ada’s husband, not so much hen-pecked as bitch-worried, 


leaves her, only to be pursued by a barrage of insulting 
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‘posteards—but ay pis at least ‘succeeded in ee their 
child away from her. 

_ Beatrice, the third sister, is ant to ike money—which 
she does by exploiting what Gissing calls ‘the ineptitude of — 
uneducated English women in all that relates to their 
attire.”. Having proclaimed this ineptitude as ‘a fact that 


it boots not to enlarge upon,’ Gissing so far enlarges upon 


it as to say of Beatrice’s customers: 


“In the matter of shape they sought merely a confident 
assurance from articulate man or woman—themselves~ 


_ being somewhat less articulate than jay or jackdaw—that 


this or that was “‘the feature of the season.” They could 
not distinguish between a becoming garment and: one 
that called for the consuming fires of heaven.’ 


Prospering Beatrice sets herself up in a new block of flats 


- in Brixton, where she keeps a maid, has her rooms crammed 


- with bric-a-brac, and is able to provide an unexpected 


visitor with an evening meal of ‘fried scallops, rump steak 
smothered in onions, an apple tart, and a very sound Stilton 
cheese,’ together with sherry, claret and cigarettes. Such 
was the standard of living of a successful bachelor girl 


- domiciled in Brixton in the year Of Jubilee. . 


Beatrice has a go-getting male associate in- business, 


* Luckworth Crewe by name, who tells her an anecdote, 


doubtless based on fact, which illustrates both the more 
uncouth ebullience of those beery, meaty days and Gissing’s 
attitude towards it. There was a row on a sports ground; 
a race was cancelled; the crowd rioted and smashed up 
the refreshment place: 

““Tt was a scene if you like! Fellows knocking off 
the heads of bottles and drinking all they could, then 
‘pouring the rest on the ground. Glasses and decanters 
flying right and left—sandwiches and buns, and I don’t 
know what, pelting about. They splintered all the small 









bre 3 | pot MAG CO ee 
we d they soda. ie helt! atids on, and set fire to it 
_and before you could say Jack Robinson the whole place s 
was blazing. The bobbies got it pretty warm—bottles 
and stones and logs of wood; I saw one poor chap with 
the side of his face cut clean open. It does one good, 
a real stirring-up like that; I feel better to-day than for | 
the last month . ba 
““T wish I'd been there,” said Miss [Beatrice] French 
gaily. ‘It must have been no end of fun.”’ 










_ As for the day of Jubilee itself, Gissing considered the — 
evening traipsing of the vast crowds much more significant — 
- than the procession of Royal personages earlier in the day. | 
_ Nancy herself was among those millions walking about the | 
streets because it was Jubilee Day: 








‘Along the main thoroughfares of mid-London, wheel- 
traffic was now suspended ; between the houses moved a- 
double current of humanity, this way and that... But 
a for an occasional bellow of hilarious blackguardism; or — 
' for a song uplifted by strident voices, or a cheer at some 
ey glaring symbol that pleased the passers, there was little 

- noise; only a thud, thud of footfalls numberless, and the 
low, unvarying sound®that suggested some huge beast 
purring to itself in stupid contentment.’ 





This is not mere reporting; it catches the ominousness 
as well as the idleness of the mob; it exhibits the throng we 
have all seen on days of prescribed national rejoicing, an 
_ industrial population at a loosé end—‘the people,’ both 
in quality and quantity different from a London crowd 

- in earlier centuries; here is that huge beast, a modern 
_ ‘democracy,’ in a mood of world-defying confidence. 

(Notice, in passing, the word ‘blackguardism,” now fallen 
into disuse: since Gissing’s death we have seen black- 
- guardism exalted, not only in books and films, but in 
politics ; the gentle man as hero gave way tothe hard man.) 


; 
Ms | Tia 











mour in Gissing i is faint, 
it occurs, for example, in the account of old Barmby, 
loved to write letters to the newspapers : 


v 





_ *... If moved to civic indignation by pieces of orange- 
peel on the pavement, he styled himself “‘ Urban Rambler” ; 
if anxious to protest against the overcrowding of bus or 
_ tailway carriage, his signature was “‘Otium cum Dig- 
_nitate.” When he took a holiday at the seaside, un- 
wonted leisure and novel circumstances prompted him to 










servation of decency by bathers was then his favourite 





familias” ... “No, sir”—this sentence frequently 
occurred—“‘it was not thus that our fathers achieved 
national and civic greatness.” And again: “All the 
ana of an English parent revolt,” etc. Or: “And 


iwent of overctowding, or in his question ‘Where is 
is to end?’ if by ‘this’ we understand a civilisation that 
aade possible and might multiply the blackguardism of 
ckworth Crewe, the shrieking ferocity of Ada French, 
he jerry-building (of which this novel gives a vivid and 
premonitory account), and so on. Barmby is absurd be- 
cause he is pompous and ineffectual, not because he is 
‘ong: in fact he has a touch of Gissing’s own fastidious- 
ss, he is like a caricature of Gissing, who saw himself as 
hting a hopeless rearguard action, on behalf of civilisa- 
ion, against blackguardism in men and its equivalent in 
omen. He records, he protests, but he has seldom any 
medy to suggest except what he means by civilisation— 
1 hich includes peace, less work and more culture—and he 
hows few signs of any belief that the remedy is likely to be 
I plied : he was a thoughtful novelist, not a Utopian reformer 
—he was thoughtful and fastidious. This fastidiousness 


‘leetitig and minty in n this ey 


_ address local editors at considerable length. The pre-— 


_ topic, and he would sign “‘Pudor,”’ or perchance “Pater-— 
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the end of the book, between Nancy and’ Tarrant, hi 

husband, on marriage. Tarrant is of the opinion that 
“hugger-mugger marriage is a defilement and a curse,” and 
that marriage can only be satisfactory if the partners are 
rich and sensible enough to have two distinct establis 

ments under one roof. Such an opinion has been hinte 

at by men harder-boiled than Gissing. Was it not 
Maupassant who defined marriage as un échange de 
mauvaises humeurs dans la journée et de mauvaises odeurs 
dans la nuit? The trouble with Gissing was that, although — 
a man of strong appetites, he found the flavour of nature 
in the raw too rank; but we have his recoil to thank for a’ 
whole series of novels which afford an incomparable picture — 
of English life in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century, and not least i in the year of a. 
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FOUR QUARTETS: A COMMENTARY 





The publication of the Quartets in one volume has made 
_ their interpretation easier in one way but more difficult 
_ inanother. Read consecutively each illuminates the others, 
and the symbols employed become richer and more solid 
with repetition; but the cross-references between the poems 
are now seen to be so various, subtle and complex that 
_ formal interpretation seems more than ever clumsy and 
- impertinent and may even mislead readers by appearing 
_ to impose a logical scheme on poems which continually 
escape from the logic of discourse into something nearer 
_ tothe conditions of musical thought. But however difficult 
it may be to attempt an interpretation, and however 
unsatisfactory any interpretation is, it seems to be necessary 
with a poet so steeped in tradition as Mr. Eliot and with 
poems so original in their form and manner. It need 
hardly be said that any interpretation bears about as much 
resemblance to the poems as a map does to a landscape, 
and like a map exists to be discarded by a walker who 
_ really knows the country. Buta map is useful to strangers, 
. and even to others it may suggest unfamiliar routes and 
_ places that have been overlooked. 
The best kind of interpretation is that supplied by an 
_. author’s other works, and this is particularly true of Mr.. 
_ Eliot, since he constantly repeats himself, as he himself 
owns: 
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You say I am repeating 
Something I have said before. I shall say it again. 
Shall I say it again? 


, His poetry is extraordinarily self-consistent, and there is 
almost nothing he has published that does not form part 
123 
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of rhe poetic Marea lone Sr the results of lis 
integrity is that his later work interprets his earlier, as_ 
~ muuch as his earlier work does his later; so that criticism of | 
The Waste Land to-day is modified by Ash Wednesday, 
and Ash Wednesday is easier to understand after reading the — 
Quartets. Mr. Eliot’s poetic career has shown to a high > § 
degree the quality that Keats called ‘negative capability,” 
when a man is ‘capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, 
doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact and i 
reason’; he has never forced his poetic voice, but has 
been content with ‘hints and guesses.’ His readers must 
show the same patience. They must be ready to grow into 
knowledge of his poetry and to wait for Keats’s moment 
when ‘several things dovetailed in my mind.’ This com- 
mentary will try to interpret the Quartets by the earlier 
works and by the reading that lies behind them, in order 
to help readers to that moment when they share with the 
poet the joy of apprehending significant relations. 
The structure of the poems is seen very clearly when 
they are read together, and can be recognised as being 
essentially the same as the structure of The Waste Land. It 
is far more rigid than we should suspect from reading any — 
one of the poems by itself. In fact, Mr. Eliot has invented — 
for himself, as the word Quartets suggests, a kind of poetic — 
equivalent of ‘sonata form’, containing what are best — 
described as five ‘movements ’, each with an inner necessary 
structure, and capable of the symphonic richness of The — 
Waste Land or the chamber-music beauties of Burnt 
Norton.* The five movements suggest the five acts of a 
drama, and the poems are built on a dialectical basis, — 
© Cf. The Music of Poetry, 1942. ‘I believe that the properties in ual 
which music concerns the poet most nearly, are the sense of rhythm 
_ and the sense of structure. ... The use of recurrent themesisas natural _ 
to poetry as to music. There are possibilities for verse which bear 
some analogy to the development of a theme by different groups of — 
instruments; there are possibilities of transitions in a poem com-_ 


parable to the different movements of asymphony or a quartet; there 
ure possibilities of contrapuntal arrangement of subject matter,’ 

















































way of thinking and feeling; to his desire to submit to the 
00¢etic discipline of strict law, and to his desire to find a 
form which gives him the greatest possible liberty in the 
development of a flexible, dramatic verse, and the greatest 
reedom in ‘violently yoking together heterogeneous ideas.’ 
The combination of an extreme apparent freedom with a 
great inner strictness corresponds to the necessities of his 
femperament. 
i. 












The first movement in each of the Quartets consists of 
atement and counter-statement in a free blank verse. 
his must not be pressed too hardly, for in East Coker the 
st movement falls into four parts, the statement and its 
contradiction being repeated, in The Dry Salvages the 
metaphors of river and sea are more absolutely opposed 
than are the two paragraphs of Burnt Norton, while in 
Little Gidding the opposing statements of the first two 
aragraphs are blended in the third, the vivid particularity 
the scene in ‘midwinter spring’ and the assertion of 
nparticularity, the sameness of the experience, being 
mmed up in the final phrase ‘England and nowhere. 
Never and always.’ But on the whole the opening move- 
ment is built on contradictions which the poem is to 
reconcile. The second movement shows the most striking 
similarities from poem to poem. It opens with a highly 
‘poetical’ lyric passage—octosyllabics rhyming irregularly 
in Burnt Norton and East Coker, a simplified sestina in 
_ ‘The Dry Salvages and three lyric stanzas in Little Gidding. 
This is immediately followed by an extremely colloquial 
‘passage, in which the idea which had been treated in 
























expanded, and given personal application, in a conversa~ 
Bacal manner. In the first three poems this is done in 
_ free blank verse, but in Little Gidding the metre employed 
is a modification of terza rima. Though the metre is 
regular and the style has a greater dignity, it still has 





loying deliberate reversals and contrasts in matter and 
>, This form seems perfectly adapted to its creator’s | 


metaphor and symbol in the first half of the movement is _ 
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colloquial force and the dialogue has the same persert 





and topical reference as is found in the same. section of 


the other poems. The third movement is the core of each i 


poem, out of which reconciliation grows; itis an exploration, 
with a twist, of the ideas of the first two movements. In 


Burnt Norton the twilight world of the London Tube,* — 
‘neither plenitude nor vacancy’, fades into the world of | 
perpetual solitude. In East Coker there is a sudden shift _ 
in the emotions. aroused by the word darkness, which — 


gives point to the whole poem. In The Dry Salvages the 


change is a change of temper, from the reflective to the — 
hortatory, and in Little Gidding the turn is from the personal . 


and individual to the historic. The fourth movement 
is a lyric in all four poems. The fifth is again in two parts, 
but the change in manner and metre is slighter than in the 
second movement and it is reversed. Here the colloquial 
passage comes first, and then, without a feeling of sharp 


break, the rhythm tightens and the manner becomes ~ 
graver for a kind of falling close. The whole movement 
recapitulates the themes of the poem, with personal and 


topical applications,t and makes a resolution of the 
discords of the first. 


The Waste Land, if one allows for its much wider scope, 





dramatic method, and hosts of characters, follows the same — 
pattern. The Burial of the Dead contains far more than 
two statements, but formally it is a series of contrasts of — 


feeling towards. persons and experiences. The Game of 


Chess opens with the elaborate description, in ornate style, 


of the lady at her dressing-table, which contrasts violently, 


though not in its theme, with the talk of the women in the — 


* In the first three poems, at this point, the image of passengers 
in a train is introduced. The ‘place of disaffection’ with ‘men and 


bits of paper whirled by the cold wind’ in Burnt Norton is surely the — 


London Tube. 


+ With the exception of The Dry Salvages all the poems open 
the fifth movement with a consideration of the nature of words and 
poetry. 
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public-house. The Fire Sermon, the poem’s heart, with 
its suffocating intensity, has moments when the oppression 


+ ilifts, and a feeling of release and purification floods in. 


This twist is given by the evocations of another world: 
‘Et O ces voix d’enfants, chantant dans la coupole!’ the 
‘inexplicable splendour of Ionian white and gold’, the 
‘white towers’, and the mingled emotions aroused by the 
word burning, for we remember not only St. Paul’s use of 
it to express the torment of desire, but also the brand 
plucked out, and the fire of the Purgatorio. The reference 


to the Buddha, the ‘collocation of western and eastern 


asceticism’, to which attention is drawn in the notes, 
anticipates the use of the Bhagavadgita in The Dry Salvages. 


The fourth section is as always a brief lyric, and the fifth, 


while naturally being far more complex than the final 
movements of the later poems, fulfils the same function 
of resolution. Most people would agree to-day, in the 


_ light of Mr. Eliot’s later work, that the original critics of 


The Waste Land misread it, not recognising it as an Inferno 


_ which looked towards a Purgatorio. Finding in it ‘the 


disillusion of a generation’, they failed to see in it what 
its treatment of history should have shown them, the 
disillusion of those in every generation, ‘qui se haissent et 
qui cherchent un étre véritablement aimable.’ 

Burnt Norton, East,Coker, The Dry Salvages and Little 
Gidding are poems on one theme, or rather on different 
aspects of the same theme, and they are closely linked 
with The Family Reunion, which is a dramatic treatment of 


the subject; The theme can be variously defined, since 


we are speaking of poetry, not of philosophy or theology. 
It might be called the relation of time to eternity, or the 
meaning of history, or the redemption of time and the 
world of man. The Family Reunion emphasises the idea 
of ‘redemption, for Harry is seeking salvation and release 
from his- sense of guilt. As he flies from the pursuing 
Eumenides, he is a man fleeing fromthe eternal, turning 
his back upon it to immerse himself in futile movement; 




























become ‘bright angels’ and the ministers of his purgation. 
But this recognition springs out of his discovery of t 
past, his own and that of his family. As Agatha talks” 
to him and tells him of his parents’ unhappiness and sin, 
he at last understands the meaning of his own unhappy — 
childhood and of his own marriage. He becomes then 
‘the consciousness of his unhappy family’ and so can make ‘ 
expiation.* 
The close connection of The Family Reunion wate these 
poems will become apparent in the course of the discussion, _ 
‘but the themes had appeared in Mr. Eliot’s poetry before. 
They are made fully explicit in the choruses of The Rock, 
which contrast the determined and endless motion of the 
world of time with the stillness of eternity, and eases 
the union of time.and ne in . 








a moment in time and of time, 

A moment not out of time, but in time, in what we call 
history; transecting, bisecting the world of time 
a moment in time but not like a moment of time, 

_A moment in time but time was made through that 
moment: for without’ the meaning there is no time, 
and that moment of time gave the meaning. . 








The same prdecoupation with time is present in Ash 
Wednesday. In the fourth section the ery is heard, — 
“Redeem the time.’ It is a common sundial motto and is _ 
appropriate there in a garden poem, as the memory of 
the phrase is at the opening of Burnt Norton. The ~ 


- * It is probable that the close of the play owes something to 
Bazin’s Life of Charles de Foucauld. It is impossible for anyone 
who has read this book not to be reminded of it when Harry speaks of | 

The worship in the desert, the thirst and deprivation, 

A’ stony sanctuary and a primitive altar, 

The heat of the sun and the icy vigil, 

A care over lives of humble people. 
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Portrait of a Soldier ON we in 5 
aes by MAURICE LINDSAY. oe 





The Waste Land, Syere it is ere with the 

e for cosmic and personal salvation. No poem has — 

el shown a greater sense of the pressure of the past nee 
present and - its existence in the present. 


& 


1istory of the house or who tad lived in it. Past Goker) 
“Shinai villa ge from which in the seventeenth 


ip iaclinselts: part of the landscape of the poet’ 5 child- 
id, , and part of the new experience of his ancestors 
Little Gidding is a village — 
patintinedonstiie to wihitelnd in 1625 Nicholas Ferrar and _ 
s family retired in order to lead acommon life of devotion. 
starting point in all the poems is a landscape and the 
em ‘tion and thought are bound up with a deeply felt 
ense of place. 
Burnt Norton is a land- locked poem: its whole feeling 
enclosed. It builds up, by suggestion, the picture of 
a house and formal garden. Its imagery is social and 
ivilised, weighted with human history and culture. A 
ormal garden is an admirable symbol for man’s attempt 
© impose a pattern on his experience and to discipline 
ature. The picture gradually given here is of shrubbery 
nd alley walk, rose-garden, low box-borders and pool, 
nflowers in the borders, clematis hanging from the wall 
and clipped yews. Within the house there are dried 
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F hidasn ase of Seine among he aes of ae 2 ga 
This garden imagery of Burnt Norton is used at the clim, 
of The Family Reunion, in the dialogue between Har y 
and Agatha in the second scene of Part II. Agatha speaks 
there of ‘ looking through the little door, when the sun was 
shining on the rose-garden.’ It is a moment of escape 
from the endless walking ‘down a concrete corridor’, or 
‘through the stone passages of an immense and empty. 
hospital.’ This moment of release from the deadening 
feeling of meaningless sequence—‘in and out, in an endless 
drift’, ‘to and fro, dragging my feet’—into what is always © 
present, the moment when, in Harry’s phrase, ‘the chain © 
breaks’ is the subject of Burnt Norton, The experience in ‘ 
the poem is pure of the tragic emotions of the play; 
it is an experience of a moment when one suddenly feels 
at home, accepted, free from anxiety, ‘the practical desire.’ 




































remembered. It is a moment which happens pnexnconed am 
as a grace, without the mind’s preparing itself, or making 
any effort. The laughter of the children is a lovely surprise; 
“sudden in a shaft of sunlight’ comes. ‘the moment si 
and out of time.’ 

Burnt Norton does not suggest any dogma: its wie 2 
movement, with its halting tentative rhythms, is purely 2 
natural in its theme and images. The subject of the poem — 
is an experience for which theology provides an explanation _ 
and on which religion builds a discipline, the immediate — 
apprehension of a timeless reality, felt in time and remem+ 
‘bered in time, the sudden revelation of ‘the one end, which _ 
is always present.’ It is in the third section only that the — " 

poem suggests another way to the stillness at the heart 3 


* Tt has been suggested to me that the setting of the poem and — 
the image of the laughing children hidden among the leaves may _ 
have been caught from Rudyard Kipling’s They. The children there 
are both ‘what might have been and what has been’, epee 

those who have lost their children in the house of a ‘blind woman — 
who has never borne a child. 












































n a deliberate descent into the vend of 
petual s olitdibes, the negative way. Christianity has 
nd room in itself for both types of mystical experience, 
t which finds all nature a theophany, and that which 
feels the truth of Pascal’s favourite text: Vere tu es Deus 
absconditus. The way through the darkness is the subject 
f East Coker... ‘ , 
East Coker is much less confined im its setting; its 
ackground is a village and its environs, a landscape full | 
human history, but history of a fader: less cultivated — 
ind. It is set in a countryside where the sea is not far 
ff, and the sea-wind can be felt. The first movement 
nds with a lightly touched reference to the sea; the sea 
provides an image of overwhelming desolation at the close 
f the second; and the final impulse of release and escape 
iS given by the image of ‘the vast waters of the petrel and 
the porpoise.’ The village js seen in its setting of open. 
ds and the manor kouse is felt as part of the village; 
a place private and walled-in. There is reference 
(0 the rhythm of the seasons and the farm. The metaphors 
d for reality are mostly non-human—the winter lightning, ; 
wild strawberry, the whisper of running streams: the” __ 
mages of desolation are the dark wood, brambles and 
ocks. ) z 
In The Family Reunion, when Harry has become fulty ‘a 
ware of the sin he had to expiate, he feels a sense of | 
appiness and exclaims, ‘This is like an end’; to which 
Agatha replies, ‘And a beginning.’ East Coker plays 
throughout with Mary Stuart’s motto, “In my end is my 
eginning ’, inverting it to a statement of rigid determinism ie 
at the opening, breaking it, and exploiting the various 
meanings ‘of the word end, The final use of the phrasé 
holds more than one meaning: énd can mean death or the ~ 
purpose for which we were created. The opening state- 
ment of the poem is determinist, and establishes by power- 
1 rhythm and repetition the cyclic view of life and history. 
The life of men and of mankind and of the works of man | 
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is shown to be on the pattern of the life of the earth: all — 
are an endlessly recurring succession of birth, growth, 
decay and death. Contrasted, within the first movement, 
with the two statements of life as rhythm, pattern and 
sequence, are two passages in which the idea of stillness 
and rest is given. There is first the picture of the village 
sleeping in the hot silence of a late summer afternoon and, 
at the close, the delicate hint of the breathless, stillness of 
the dawn of a hot day. The notion of pattern and repeti- 
tion leads only to despair: ‘Feet rising and falling.’ (This 
was Agatha’s image for the sensation of imprisonment in 
time.) ‘Eating and drinking. Dung and death.’ 

The lyrical passage with which the second movement. 
opens, contradicts both the rigid order and the stillness 
of the first. The idea of pattern is rejected, but. so is the ° 
idea of peace. The seasons are all disordered. Spring 
thunder peals in November: the flowers of high summer 
jostle those of spring and winter. There is war too among 
the constellations, ending with the apocalyptic vision of — 
the end of the world, burnt out to an icy cinder. But this 
romantic vision of chaos the poet rejects, for a plain, 
almost prosaic statement of the same chaos in the life of 
the individual. There too we find’ no ordered sequence, 
pattern or development. The metaphor of autumnal 
serenity is false applied to man; experience does not bring 
wisdom, nor old age peace. The time when one knows 


never arrives, and the pattern is falsified by every new 


moment. We are always in the dark wood, in which Dante 
found himself in the middle of his life, the wood ‘where 
the straight way is lost.’ As we try to hold the past, it 
_ slips from us, engulfed in the darkness of the present. 


3 


The houses are all gone under the sea. 
The dancers are all gone under the hill. 


The third movement opens with this idea of darkness, 
with blind Samson’s cry of anguish; but this anguish soon 
turns to a sombre triumph. The darkness, in which we 








yet 
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are lost, swallows up and hides from us the base, the trivial 


‘and the ignoble, the meaningless pomps and vanities of 


- the world. The poet rejoices in this victory of the dark | 


in the same way as the writers of the early seventeenth 
century rejoiced in the levelling power of death. But this 
welcome to the darkness takes then another turn, and it is 
welcomed not only because it obliterates, but also because 
it reveals. Within the darkness is light, within the stillness, 
_movement and dancing, within the silence, sound. 


Mr. Eliot is here writing in the tradition of those mystics _ 


who followed the negative way. It is a tradition that goes 
back beyond Christianity to the Neo-Platonists, who 
turned what had been a method of knowing—the dialectical 
method of arriving at truth by negations of the false— 
into a method of arriving at experience of the One. This 


doctrine of the ascent or descent (‘the way up is the way - 


down’) into union with reality, by successively discarding 
ideas which would limit the one idea of Being, found a 
natural metaphor in darkness and night. It was a double- 
edged metaphor, since night expressed both the obliteration 
of self and all created things, and also the uncharacterised 
Reality which was the object of contemplation. The 
anonymous English mystic who wrote in this tradition 
in the fourteenth century used for his symbol a cloud, 
and called his book The Cloud of Unknowing. He taught 
that the soul in this life must be always between two 
clouds, a cloud of forgetting beneath, which hides all 
creatures and works, and a cloud of unknowing above, 
upon which it must ‘smite with a sharp dart of longing 
love.’ ‘For of all other creatures and their works, yea, 
and of the works of God’s self, may a man through grace 





have fullhead of knowing, and well he can think of them:. ; 


but of God Himself can no man think. And therefore 
I would leave all that thing that I can think, and choose 
to my love that thing that I cannot think. For why: 
He may well be loved, but not thought. By love may 
he be gotten and holden; but by thought never.” 





' know you must know nothing, then to live you must di 








which stands as frontispiece to The Ascent of Mount Cari 
and which appear in a slightly different form at the clo 
of chapter XIII of the first book of that treatise.* Fr 
this deliberately unpoetical close there is an abrupt tra 
tion to the fourth movement — its majestic firmness ( 
rhythm and its powerful imagery. 

The lyrical movement also ue despair ari triump 
but now in the contemplation of human pain. If t 























East Coker is far more concerned with the response mad 
to experience than Burnt Norton is; and the experience 

which response has to be made is a tragic one, of loss an 
deprivation and homelessness. The lyric, therefore, is 
poem on the Passion, translated into the metaphors of 







* In order to arrive at having pleasure in everything, - 
- Desire to have pleasure in nothing. 
In order to arrive at possessing everything, 
‘Desire to possess nothing. 
In order to arrive at being everything, 
Desire to be nothing. 
In order to arrive at knowing everything, 
Desire to know nothing. \ 
In order to arrive at that wherein thou hast no pleasure, 
‘ Thou must go by a way wherein thou hast no pleasure. 
In order to arrive at that which thou knowest not, 
Thou must go by a way that thou knowest not. 
/ In order to arrive at that which thou possessest not, 
Thou must go by a way that thou possessest not. 
In order to arrive at that which thou art not, 
Thou must go through that which oe art not. 


E. Allison Peers, vol. I, p. 63). 

















lospital; a place not to live, but to dye in.’ The Passion 
ought of here not as a single historic event, but as an 

eternal act perpetually operative in time, and it is linked 
rith the Eucharist. The grave heavy beat of the lines, the 
d stanza form, the mood, the paradoxes, the sense of 
gic triumph, which the rhythm gives, make this lyric 
y like an early Passion hymn: 











Salve ara, salve victima, 
_ de passionis gloria, 

qua vita mortem pertulit 
et morte vitam reddidit. 


















In the final movement, the feeling that every moment is _ 
new moment and a beginning, but that the past is alive 
the present, modifying it and being modified by it also, 
t first applied to the poet and the problems of expression 
nd finally to the life of the individual. The poem ends — 
th the injunction to be ‘still and still moving’, that we 
y pass ‘through the dark cold and the empty desolation’ . oe 
to the open waters of the sea, which men have always 
egarded as a symbol of eternity. The close is typical of 
the whole poem, at once terrifying and exalting. 

The Dry Salvages has for its landscape the sea-coast 
of New England; its dominant imagery is of rocks and the 
a. This landscape of his childhood Mr. Eliot had used 
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bith longing, as on a world hard to renounce. Of all. es 
four cy The hips poiaects is the most beautifully 





and a power hardly equalled in Mr. Eliot’s other poetry. 
He seems to expatiate freely here and be at ease in nature. 
_. The first movement is built on the contrast between two ig 
‘metaphors, the river of life and the sea of life. The river a 
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is an old metaphor for the life of man, and its flow from 
source to mouth is linked here with the flow of the seasons 
from spring to winter, and that of man’s life from birth 
to death. The river is a reminder of what we should like 
to forget, our bondage to nature. Though it can for a time 
be ignored, it can assert its power by catastrophe as well 
as by its inevitable progress. ‘The river is within us’; we 
feel it in our pulses. The sea is time of another kind, the 
time of history, what Bacon meant when he spoke of 
‘the vast seas of time.’ Individual man launches himself. 
on this ocean of life and makes his short voyage, one of 
countless similar voyages. ‘The sea is all about us.’ This 
metaphor of the tossing seas of history denies both the 
cyclic view of history, the biological interpretation, which 
imposes on events the rhythm of a succession of rivers, 
each culture being first young and vigorous, then mature, 
and finally decayed and outworn, and also the doctrine of 
human progress, which finds in history an upward develop- 
ment. We have instead a meaningless, perpetual flux, a 
repetition without a pattern, to which each separate voyage 
adds nothing but itself. But through the apparently 
incoherent restlessness of the sea, there is carried to our 
ears the rhythm of the ground swell, different from the 
rhythm of the river, which we hear in our heart-beats, 
coming from the very depths of the ocean itself. 


And the ground swell, that is and was from the 
beginning, 

Clangs 

The bell. 


The reminiscence of the doxology gives us the implication 
of the symbol of the ground swell, which makes itself felt 
in our ‘hearts.by the bell. The bell sounds a warning 
and a summons: it demands a response. Like the bell 
of the Angelus it is a call to prayer, and a commemoration 
of the mystery of the Incarnation; like the bell at the 
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consecration it is a call to worship and announces the 
presence of Christ; like the tolling bell it reminds us of our 
death, and calls us to die daily.* 

The sestina, with which the second movement opens, is 
a poem on these several annunciations. Under the 
metaphor of fishermen setting out on their perilous voyages, 
over ‘an ocean littered with wastage’, it pictures the lives 
of individual men, the sum of which makes history. It 
finds meaning in the Process only in the union of \the 
temporal with the eternal, in annunciations: the calamitous 
annunciation of terror and danger, the last annunciation 


of death, and the one Annunciation of history. The only ~ 
end to the flux of history is man’s response to the eternal. 


As in The Waste Land, it is ‘by the awful daring of a 
moment’s surrender’ that we exist, by praying 


the hardly, barely prayable 
Prayer of the one Annunciation. 


* The image of the sea-bell and the figures of the Eumenides in 
The Family Reunion seem to me to hold the same meaning. Both 
are visitations of the divine, messengers from eternity, terrifying 
till accepted. The underlying meaning of both symbols is finely 
expressed by M. Francois Mauriac in a passage from Dieu et 
Mammon. M. Mauriac is also thinking of the Annunciation of 
history and the annunciations of our individual lives and he too is 
linking the summons with the sense of freedom in the soul. ‘Aussi 
souverainement que son Incarnation a partagé histoire humaine, 
Jésus-Christ cherche la seconde propice pour s’insérer dans ce destin, 
pour s’unir a ce flot de chaque destinée particuliére, pour introduire 
sa volonté dans cette apparente fatalité, pour détruire enfin cette 
fatalité. Tentatives quelquefois cachées et comme détournées, 
renouvelées a longs intervalles, souvent directes, impérieuses, pres- 
santes comme une occasion unique et solennelle, mais qui donnent 
toujours a l’homme le plus asservi le sentiment qu’il demeure maitre 
du oui ou dunon. Ila pu croire, a l’approche de la tentation trop 
connue, qu’aucune force au monde ne l’empécherait d’y succomber, 
et que ce péché familier était vraiment l’acte qu’il ne dépendait pas’ 
de lui de ne pas commettre. Mais voici que devant l’insistance de; 
cette force qui demande a absorber sa faiblesse, tout d’un coup, 
il se voit terriblement jibre.’ 






























finds its purpose in the Virgin’ S Walle “Be it unto 
i according to Thy word.’ 

As in the other poems, the idea of the yebad passage, 
given in metaphor and symbol, is then translated into the 
~ experience and idioms of every day. The past does no 
_ die; the visitations, particularly the visitations of anguish, 
are a perpetual experience, always recurring, preserved in 
memory and time. The whole of this passage reads like — 
a commentary on the scene in The Family Reunion in which — 
Agatha explains the past to Harry. It might have been 
Pa “written of Harry that he mas 















had the experience but missed the meaning, 
And approach to the meaning restored the experience. 


The pattern of the past is not a mere sequence, neither is 
it a development: if it were we could disown it and look to. 
the future. But we cannot disown our past nor the past 
of others, nor the past of the human race; it lives within 
us and in moments of illumination it is restored to us. _ 
The third movement turns to the future. Mr. Eliot here — 
introduces, as he had in The Waste Land, the scriptures of 
the East. He finds the same doctrine of response to what 
is always present in the Bhagavadgita. * There Arjuna is — 
* It might be objected, and it is an objection I feel strongly myself, — 
that to introduce Krishna at this point is an error and destroys the 
poem’s imaginative harmony. There is an unbridgeable gap 
between a religion that despairs of the material world and a religion ~ 
that is built upon faith in an event by which the material world was 
not condemned but saved. It is in their view of history and the 
- time-process that Christianity and Hinduism are most irreconcilably 
opposed The incarnations of Vishnu give no significance to history, 
as does the unique Incarnation of Christian belief But I feel I may 
_ be misunderstanding the intention of the poet in making this objec- 
tion, since Mr. Eliot himself in After Strange Gods, p. 40, makes 
rather this point in discussing modern cosmopolitanism. It is 
perhaps unkind to quote Mr. Eliot against himself, but he has 
; owned that two years’ study of Sanskrit and ‘a year in the mazes — ji 
_ of Patanjali’s metaphysics’ left him ‘in a state of enlightened — 
- mystification.’ That is the feeling that this passage leaves with me. 
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, and seshaa gee isk to his doubts by insisting on 
necessity for sp ae ae Man must not look 





I have said, take no thought of the harvest, but 
only of the proper sowing. 
















already exists, as if it were already past, but not yet 
encountered, and the metaphor of the travellers, more 
lightly touched in the first two poems, is fully explored. 
First in the train, and then on the ocean, the travellers 
fare forward, bearing their past with them, and their future 
also, and yet in a real sense in a space between two lives. | 
But to divide time harshly into past, present and future 
to divide ourselves: 










_ You are not the same people who left that station 
Or who will arrive at any terminus. ‘ 


Personality has meaning only in the present, in what we 
ivare, Our pat destination is here; where we are going is 
where we are.* 


foaF It is worth noting that the phrase 
Zz this thing is sure 

‘That time is no healer: the patient is no longer here, 

echoes Pascal, while contradicting him: “Le temps guérit les douleurs 

et les querelles, parce qu’on change, on n’est plus la méme personne. — 

Ni loffensant, ni Poffensé, ne sont plus eux-mémes’ (Pensées, II, 

122). Earlier in the same section Pascal had asserted the persistence 

of personality : ‘Tout ce qui se perfectionne par progres périt aussi 

r progrés, tout ce qui a été faible ne peut jamais étre absolument 

t. Ona beau dire: i/ est cri, il est changé; il est aussi le. méme’ 

2 Mx reading of the Pensées would be a eeced general introduction 

any study of Mr. Eliot. > 
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The lyrical fourth movement is a prayer to Our Lady, 
and its tender gravity and perfect fitness springs from 
the union in the poem of idea and symbol. She is rightly 
prayed to in a. poem of the sea, because she is Stella maris, _ 

_ to whom the fishermen and their wives pray. She appears 
also, at the lyric climax, as the handmaid of the Lord, who 
made the great response to the message of the angel, and 
as the mother of Christ, whose birth gives meaning to 
time. She is also prayed to as Mater dolorosa, for this 
is a poem of sorrows, and the whole lyric takes up the ’ 
theme of the lovely melancholy sestina of the second : 
movement; it recalls the dangerous voyages, the ‘ocean ‘ 
littered with wastage’, and over all 


* the sound of the sea Uae 
Perpetual angelus. 


The fifth movement opens with ‘a topical passage on the 
themes of past and future, which men peer into for comfort ° 
and guidance, turning to astrologers and fortune tellers, 
for reassurance about the future which they dread, like | 
the ‘anxious worried women’ of the first movement, or 
turning to the past to explain the present. 


Men’s curiosity searches past and future 
And clings to that dimension. : 


Opposed to this search into past and future is ‘the occupa- 
tion of the saint’, the attempt to apprehend ‘the point of 
intersection of the timeless with time.’ For the ordinary 
man, who is not a saint, there are moments of illumination, 
“hints and guesses’ upon which he founds his life of ‘prayer, 
observance, discipline, thought and action.’ In these 
apprehensions of the eternal, preserved in memory, and 
fruitful beyond the moment in which they were first felt, 
we find freedom from the tyranny of past and future,” and 
cease to feel ourselves the helpless victims of natural 
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forces. Because of this inner freedom, we can accept our 
temporal destiny and our bond with nature, the ‘dung 
and death’ to which ‘our temporal reversion’ must return. 
In the ‘hint half-guessed, the gift half-understood’, we 
find the meaning of our own lives and the purpose of 
history. By this, time is redeemed and is seen to be no 
enemy; for in time the world was made, in time God 
was and is manifested, and, as Blake asserted in his Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, ‘Eternity is in love with the productions 
of time.’ 

In contrast with The Dry Salvages, which is peopled by 
the anonymous, the fishermen ‘forever bailing, setting and 
hauling’, the ‘anxious worried women lying awake’, the 
passengers settling for a journey, Little Gidding is full of 
particular destinies. The setting of the poem has a 
historical not a personal significance and place and time 
are exactly defined. It is ‘while the light fails on a winter’s 
afternoon, in a secluded chapel’; and the poem is a record 
of a visit with a definite purpose: ‘You are here to kneel 
where prayer has been valid.’ We are not concerned with 
the ‘hints and guesses’ of the earlier poems, but with the 
life of ‘prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action’ 
of the last lines of The Dry Salvages. It is the actions of 
men, particularly their political actions, all that area of 
experience in which we are most aware of our freedom, 
which are the subject of meditation, things done rather than 
things suffered and endured. The thought of sin occurs 
here for the first time, not the sickness of the soul as in — 
East Coker, but actual sin—‘things ill done and done to 
others’ harm.’ 

Little Gidding is a place of dedication, to which people 
came with purpose. It was not the ancestral home of the 
Ferrars, but a house which old Mrs. Ferrar had bought 
the year before and to which the family went in the plague 
of 1624. In the next year Nicholas Ferrar ‘grew to a full 
Resolution and determination of that thing and course of 
life he had so often wished for and longingly desired. 





beivate Retirement, both in his thoughts and i in his s person 
and was observed to fast much, eat sparingly and sleey 
little and on Whitsun Eve. he was up all night in his study. 
- On Trinity Sunday he went with his tutor to see Laud, — 
and was ordained deacon, refusing all his life to proceed © 
to the priesthood, and returned to Little Gidding to share hi 
goods with his family and to lead that life of orderet 
_ devotion and good works which made this. rem 
Huntingdonshire village famous throughout England. 
admirable picture of the life at Little Gidding can b 
found in Shorthouse’s novel John Inglesant. It is a book : 
of singular charm and refinement of feeling and all that is — 
necessary for an understanding of what the name of the — 
- poem should suggest can be found in it. King Charles — 
visited the community in 1633, and again during the troubled 
year of 1642, and legend says he came there for shelter by 9 
_ night, ‘a broken king’, after the final defeat of Naseby. 
_ just before he went north to give himself up to the Sco 
Little Gidding is then a place of defeat. The communit 
was scattered in 1647 and the chapel left ruined, and . 
_ though the chapel was restored for worship in the nineteentl 
century, Nicholas Ferrar’s ideal of a religious communit} 
based on the Christian family was never revived in th 
Anglican Church. Little Gidding” remains ‘a symbo 
perfected in death.’ 
The first movement of the poem is in three parts, bak 
the transitions are not abrupt, and the third part is a kim 
of recapitulation or development of, the second, openin: 
with the same phrase and coming round to a modificatio 
of the same conclusion. The first paragraph gives a vivid 
impression of the ‘midwinter spring’, the season that is 
‘not in time’s covenant’, a time of ‘frost: and fire’ an 
‘blossom of snow.’ The second paragraph asserts tha 
at any time or any season this is a place of destiny, while 
the third brings us to the particular purpose here, which 
is prayer, and to the thought of the dead whose 






























































e cher poems. The ‘burnt eee) and ae “dust ps the 
air suspended’ are from Burnt Norton, the‘wall, the wains- 
‘cot and the mouse’ from East Coker, the ‘dead water and 
lead sand’ from Zhe Dry Salvages. The symbolism of — 
he four elements which runs throughout the Quartets here 

aches its fullest expression. The effect of the lyric is 
mulative; human emotion and passion depart into the ~ 
, human effort crumbles into dust, the monuments of 
t € human spirit are rotted by the corrosion of water and 
e. The disintegration into the four elements whose 
_ mysterious union makes life finds its most poignant symbol 
in the final image of the gutted and water-logged ruins of 
; sanctuary and choir.’ 

_ This theme of the ‘death of hope and despair’ and of 
e ‘vanity of toil’ underlies the colloquy that follows. 

hereas in the other poems this section is a meditation, __ 
r ere, in keeping with the historical subject, we have an 

pisode, a particular moment in time described. It is at 
wn, between the departure of the last bomber and the 
unding of the All Clear, and the scene is the streets of 
ndon. Instead of the poet’s own, reflections we have bs 
he conversation with the ‘dead master’, a communication 
from one ‘whose ‘concern was speech”, and who in his 
day had his own ‘thought and theory.’ The setting, the 
style and above all the metre at once suggest The Divine — 
Comedy. The stranger has the ‘brown baked features’ of 
-Brunetto Latini (Jnferno xv), and he ends his speech with 4 
the thought of the ‘refining fire’ of the Purgatorio, while his. __ 
melancholy sense of supersession—‘last season’s fruit is = 
aten’—tecalls the words of Oderisi (Purgatorio xi). But 
ae hough’ the Comedy is full of interviews such as this, 
 and.in spite of the Dantean imagery and reminiscences, 
we are not to identify this “compound familiar ghost’ 
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with Dante or with any other single poet. The ghost is 
‘both one and mary’; he’ is ‘intimate and unidentifiable’; 
he speaks of the experience of the poet in all ages and the 
fact that he adapts a line from Mallarmé and appears 
‘to recall.a famous phrase of Virgil’s* seems to depersonalise 
him rather than to suggest any identification. But the 
tone of the speech and some of the phrases recall strongly 
one great English poet, and that, is Milton, the Milton 
of the close of Paradise Lost, of Paradise Regained and of 
Samson. It is Milton’s melancholy picture of old age that 
we remember when we hear the disclosure of the ‘gifts 
reserved for age.’ 


Thou must outlive 
Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 
To withered weak and gray; thy Senses then 
Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forgoe, 
To what thou hast. 


And the close of the speech has a haunting Miltonic echo. 
‘I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexercised 
and unbreathed’, wrote the confident Milton of 1644. 
The mood is very different and deeply troubled in Paradise 
Regained when political action is considered and in Samson 
where ‘patience is the exercise of saints.’ The weight of 
human suffering in Milton’s later poetry, a touch of the 
scorn with which he cries ‘What is glory but the blaze of 
fame’, and the patience of his spirit seem to be suggested 
in this conversation in the disfigured streets of London, 


* The line, ‘To purify the dialect of the tribe’, is a reminiscence of 
Mallarmé’s ‘Donner un sens plus pur aux mots de la tribu’ (Le 
Tombeau d’Edgar Allen Poe). The contexts are so different that the 
réference does not illuminate the passage in Little Gidding. It 
appears to be a lovely line accidentally remembered for the precision 
of its definition of the poet’s function. 

J take it that the line ‘When I left my body on a distant shore’ 
is a periphrasis for dying, the distant shore being the ‘ulterior ripa 
of Virgil. ; 
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and indeed Milton, whom Mr. Eliot once found so anti- 
pathetic: as a poet and a man, is very much jin mind 
throughout the poem. The reference is explicit in the 
next section where along with Strafford, Laud and Charles, 
who died on the scaffold, the poet remembers ‘one who 
died blind and quiet’;* and though the words are not 
Milton’s the repeated ‘all shall be well’ cannot but remind 
us of the conclusion of Milton’s last poem, the final chorus 
of Samson. 


* 


All is best, though we oft doubt, 
What th’ unsearchable dispose 

Of highest wisdom brings about 
And ever best found in the close. 


After the grave melancholy of the second movement the 
third opens with a tone of confidence and in a rhythm that 
is almost gay. The beautiful imagery of the first move- 
ment is recalled in the metaphor of the hedgerow and the 
change in human beings from attachment to detachment is 
thus felt to be something, natural occurring in the proper 
course of things. Between these two states ‘unflowering’ 
is the detachnient of the Stoics or of the Gnostic illuminati, 


‘the sterile apparent freedom from desire of those who have. 


never felt love. These general reflections on the pattern 


- of our individual lives yield to the thought of the pattern 


of history, where we can feel a unity between men who 


. in a ‘warlike various and tragical age’ found themselves 


opposed. At the turn of the movement and again at its 
close and at the close of the whole poem, which is also 


* ‘Hee dy’d,’ wrote Milton’s nephew, John Phillips, ‘in a fitt of the 
Gout, but with so little pain or Emotion, that the time of his expiring 
was not perceiv’d by those in the room. And though hee had bin 
long troubl’d with that disease, insomuch that his Knuckles were all 
callous, yet was hee not ever observ’d to be very impatient.’ 









the close of the series, Mr. Eliot has. 
words of Julian of Norwich.* — 









eval English mystics, received sixteen. cess in the ye: 
1373, which she wrote down and amplified and explain 
fifteen years later. Her revelations were of the Passiorz 
and of words spoken to her from the Cross. In he 
thirteenth revelation she was much troubled by the thoug 
e of the origin of sin in a world created by infinite Goodnes 
_» but the voice which spoke to her said: ‘Sin is behovable 
D. but all shall be well, and all shall be well, and all mann 
of thing shall be well,’ and in her fourteenth revelatio 
concerning prayer she heard the words: ‘I am Ground of | 
thy Beseeching.’ For fifteen years, as she tells us, she — 
pondered on the meaning of what she had heard and seen, — 
and she was at last answered: ‘Wouldst thou learn thy — 

Lord’s meaning in this thing? Learn it well: Love was. iM 
_ His meaning. Whoshewed it thee? Love. What shewed 

’ He thee? Love. Wherefore shewed it He? For Love 
Hold thee therein and thou shalt learn and know more 
in the same. But thou shalt never know or learn wae 
other thing without end.’ 

This Love is the theme of the lyric movement. Th 
fires which have flamed and glowed throughout the poem 
here break out and declare their nature. Man cannot help i 
loving; his choice is between the fire of self-love and th 
fire of the love of God. The ‘dark disordered fire ott our 
soul,’ as William Law wrote, ‘can as well be made th 
foundation of Heaven as it is of Hell. For when the 
fire and strength of the soul is sprinkled with the blood ot 

* There is an appropriateness in Mr. Eliot’s use of Dame Julian 
for the medieval English mystics were much loved in the seventeenth — 

_ century, particularly, of course, by those ‘who died forgotten in 
other places abroad’, the exiled Romanists. Dame Julian wa 
printed in a modernised edition in 1670 by Serenus de Cressy, once 
fellow of Merton and Chaplain to Falkland, later a Benedictine at 


Douai. Cressy appears in John Inglesant at a moving moment in 
the story to urge on Inglesant the claims of the monastic life. a 



























































































fire f light, and its Oh 
anes into a ef seecagtl of triumphing love, and will be 





oint a lyric on the eternal Beton ‘Little Gidding celebrates 
eternal Pentecost, the perpetual descent of the Dove ~~ 
tongues of fire. 

The assurance and serenity of the final movement 
rowns the whole sequence. The line dividing its two 
aragraphs, which comes from the second chapter of The 
loud of Unknowing, makes explicit the meaning of the — 
moment in the rose-garden’, the bell heard beneath the ' 
aves, and the ‘communication of the dead.’ History % 
s the field of the operation of the Spirit; itis a‘patternof 4 
timeless moments’; the historic moment, the moment of ae 




























ice is always here. We are back again at the close ek 
the garden of Burnt Norion, passing through the first veg 
gate into our first world, and the children are there in the _ < 
apple-tree. Effort and exploration are forgotten in the 


ase of the given; living is the discovery of the already 
own, and begifning and end are one. All shall be well, 
hen all is gathered in love, and the rose, the symbol of | 
atural beauty and natural love, is one with the fire, be 
e love by which all things are made. Little Giddingis 
poem of fire, the fire which is torment to the self-loving, i 
urgation to the penitent, and ecstasy to the blessed, and 
it closes with mortal and immortal life united in the 
_ resurrection symbol of the rose of heaven. ‘And I saw full 
‘surely’ wrote Dame Julian at the close of her book, ‘that ere 
30d made us He loved us; which love was never slacked, 
or ever shall be. And in this love He hath done all His he 
works; and in this love He hath made all things profitable __ A 
to us; and in this love is our life everlasting. Inourmaking 
we had beginning; but the love wherein He made us was a 
in Him without beginning: in which love we have our | 
beginning. ‘And all this shall we see in God, without 


? 








LAWRENCE GOWING 
FRENCH PAINTERS AND ENGLISH. 


The interplay of cultures rarely pauses. The present 
isolation of England from France is a hiatus unique in a 
century’s exchange. The literary barrier is occasionally and 
excitingly broken, but the isolation bears heavily none the 
less. A temple has been invaded ; for many a whole order 
of feeling seems to be interrupted. For none more so 
than the painter and the lover of pictures. 

One wonders if it has even yet been fully recognised that 
English painters almost without-exception, even among the 
academic, work to-day so much in the light of French 
achievements of the past hundred years that they are prac- 
tising virtually a French art. England is in the nature of 
a Roman province isolated from its capital by the barbariafis. 
It is a strange, unhappy moment. The intelligent sub- 
mission had been so nearly complete. And now there is a 
complicated residue of feeling, part nostalgia and part 
disillusionment, for the days when one managed to ignore 
the geography of the matter, when a painter could persuade 
himself*that England was a Mediterranean island, Paris and 
the Midi just two annexes to his London painting-room, 
when in all the endless discussions the name of an English 
painter, unless it was Sickert’s, so seldom passed one’s lips. 

Now the studio-talk is silent. Was it really ‘so fertile 
and conclusive? It seenis worth while bringing the dusty 
issues out again, the débris of that memorable impact of 
France upon England, and reconsidering them, in however 
elementary a way. The isolation becomes precious as it © 
draws to a close. 

Perhaps soon a generation will mature to whom the great 
Frenchmen will appear in the distant, serene grandeur of 
old masters. But to us the past fifty years have been a 
breathless time. The closeness of the achievement has been 
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aceaseless excitement. Three stricken, drunken generations 
of English painters have bathed in the waves of southern 
light which broke in such rapid and dazzling succession 
over our shores. First Impressionism, luminous warm and 


_ brilliant, a bombardment of millions of scintillating par- 





ticles, presently solidifying into a rhythmical fiery drum- 
ming upon our eyes. We watched its mutations into the 
variegated brassy lights of Provence and Tahiti. Then, at 
the turn of the century, the gathering of a new wave threw 
up jagged curtains to cloud the sight with patterns of 


; - multiple angular fragmentation, inhuman and marvellous. 
_ The vapours were dispelled, enormous shapes reared tumid . 
and enigmatic and darkening the sun. At last they broke, 


and fell, with the thunder of Picasso’s latest agonising roar, 
ike hail penetrating and blinding. Such was the visionary 
cascade which France poured down on us. 

We wipe our eyes and open them; it is low tide. 

This is how English artists of the last fifty years will be 
seen by the historian, as the generation that. received. the 
direct impact of one of the greatest periods of European 
painting, whose privilege it was to work under the shadow 
of an eminence only dwarfed by the Renaissance. We are 
left in a situation which makes the trade of picture-making 
both exhilarating and peculiarly difficult. The European 
tradition has been, if not lost, so rapidly multiplied and 
individualised that it offers very poor shelter now for the 
provincial workman. Never was generation faced with the 
illusion of chaos quite as convincing as ours. 

And as each painter makes the best sense he can of the | 
bewildering richness, there appears a deeper doubt. It is 
the rising to consciousness of a barrier which lies deep 
in English painting. The fanatic internationalism of 
English painters between the wars was a desperate attempt 
to banish this suspicion. But the record is plain.’ The 
French flowering is rooted deep in its own tradition, one 
which no: Englishman can share. Quite apart from 
individual abilities Steer would have been forever impotent 



























( traditional eee of the French. dn both cases in po 
fact the capital was found in a revival of the flourish 
the Baroque. ) 

Here is the lesson which will doubtless be learnt fir 
from the period of division. The fanatic internationali 
converted the head only. The eye, schooled in its natt 
light, and the manner of feeling formed by cultural bac 
ground, these two of the painters’ cardinal instruments a1 
oy less adaptable. ‘i 
, a ‘ The English assimilation of a heed French paintin 2 
oe: besen ul Impressionism, whose pet onda were 













1889 with an crenileu ‘lies technique, na it was use 
to advantage. And England had in Sickert a great paint 
who sprang from the stem of the French tradition at an 
earlier point. He inspired a number of English: painter 
his friends in Camden Town among them, to find their 
place of departure in the French tradition as it stood 
1875, in Manet and Degas. In a productive minor w 
the line continues. The vigour came from a realistic move. 
ment tough and substantial enough to aid a variety of — 
Fe: individual purposes. The branch had sprung from 
pe trunk where it grew at full strength. 
a By the end of the century that trunk had roll into 
fruiting spurs. And it was from them that the English 
generation of 1910 chose to nourish itself. Developmen 
from Cézanne’s last phase was, however, reserved for t 
more strenuous minds in France. The ‘Post+Impressionist? 
Cézanne was the Cézanne of 1880 to 1895. But Cézanne’s 
development was compounded of local materials. With 
native flourish he gathered the reverberations of t 
Provengal light into a new classicism, a new ‘art of tt 

_ museums.’ England has no native flourish, poor light 
 atule, and no ‘art of the museums.’ The English meth 















conventions back: again 






Imination. Again and again it has been the position 
| English painters to have found discoveries in their hands 
before they themselves had felt the passions of the search. 
What was it in the essence of French painting between 
70 and 1900 that evaded its English admirers? The 








mpressionist technique exported well enough, in its milder 





s. But the poetry of Impressionism was something 





s. In fact complete prismatic division was of course 





he least fertile if it had. The poetic impulse which made 
apressionism valuable to French painting, arid beautiful, 






dentity in difference; the apple in table, the table in apple, 
the sky in meadow, the meadow in sky. The atmospheric 
enyelope, made visible for the first time, became the vessel 
of a new affirmation of the unity of the formal world. It 
the approach which Mr. Adrian Stokes has called the 
arving’ approach. It was the positive statement which 
ovoked Van Gogh’s violent negative. When Impres- 
nism set into its most rigid mould, in Seurat, the poetic 
mythology which underlay it was at its greatest strength. 
nd it was in England least understood. 

_ Up to 1900 little of the poetry of painting had been 
ormulated in the consciousness of painters. The Impres- 
nists were no exception. But the French painters of this 
mtury have focused direct conscious attention on formal 
ences. This is the end of the process of gradual refine- 
ment upon the bonne peinture of the Second Empire, the 
lea of the radical self-sufficiency of .more or less non- 
epresentational pictorial qualities. 

The development was under way at the time of Cézanne’s 
ath, when the younger men in Paris became aware of the 








ne service of a cautious realism. Faire Cézanne sur 
é ure was an unhappy inversion.. Cézanne was already — 


uch deeper than the logical justification of the division of 


er accomplished, nor would it have been in itself in 


was the resurgence of a traditional stream. The theme was 


intings of his last phase. Cézanne’s landscapes of 1900 
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to 1906, with their violent, obscuring progressions, are ihe 
consummation of the theme of Impressionism, a con- 
summation in terms of formal as well as tonal relations. — 
Cubism, if it could not extend this noble vein, systematised — 
and simplified its basis.. In this light it began to appear — 
that Cézanne had bequeathed a priceless clue to the possible © 
independence of a picture of any direct relation with 
experiences outside itself. It was a marvellously liberating 
hint. Though Cézanne and Cubism have their successors, — 
the main activity of the school shifted to the reviewing, — 
as it were, of the whole range of European achievement by — 
the new illumination. This is the peculiar richness of the — 
cosmopolitan School of Paris in the twentieth century, that 
it is the heir to not only the French idiom as it stood in 
1890 in all its humane flexibility, but also to a whole inter- 
national tradition, newly revalued. The general frame of — 
the new developments remained architectural and un- 
romantic, adhered.in fact to the national characteristics, 
but the achievement broke right across the classical structure 
as Cézanne understood it. 

From this envious island perspective it sometimes seems 
that every development in French painting, from Delacroix * 
on, had been intended, by the mysterious internal volition | 
of styles, to enable the School of Paris to improve 
the opportunity. Only one Englishman, the intelligent 
Wyndham Lewis, shared the outpouring in its first impetus. © 
A diluted derivative of Cubism, however, soon penetrated 
here more widely, in the stylised, heavily modelled manner | 
adopted by the generation which came to maturity just 
before the last war. And the third stage in this gradual 
naturalisation, and the most successful, was accomplished 
in the early work of Paul Nash. 

Between the wars the influence of the School of Paris. 
bore upon the whole range of serious English painting 
(unless one should except the development of picture 
objects—pieces of sensitive domestic engineering in which: 
forces generated further east were perhaps more decisive). 
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In general the later waves were the less productive, Itiwas 


during the twenties, whilst the modern French School as a 
whole was undergoing the first stages of popular digestion, 
that English painters got to know Chirico, Dufy, 
Rouault and the middle dozen of Picasso’s twenty-six 


‘metamorphoses: 


In France, the earlier stages of discovery had begun to 
harden into the creation of staple products. The process, 
an imposing one, put a premium upon consistency and 
individuality in the eyes of the maturing Englishmen and ~ 


their patrons. Their attention was again turned upon the 


end-products of genius. And not so much on technique 
even or the manifold individual virtuosity of the School, 
as on texture. That is to say, on the visible surface mani- 
festations, of the achievement, on the calligraphy, decora- 
tiveness, and the inconsequently poetic subject matter. 
The excitement was compelling. 

And ground was gained; the influence of this necessary 
infatuation is ineradicable. It seems unlikely that any 
proportion of the valuable painting of to-day or the imme- 
diate future will’come from those who have not at some 
time painted non-representational pictures. 

_The glory of the French achievement was in the heat of 
the pursuit. The manners of the French masters as they 
reached the climax of their achievement became useless in 
other hands. The fertility of the early work of Mark 
Gertler by comparison with the later illustrates this. The 
substantial, personal beauties of his early work derived from 
the parent stem where it grew at full strength, in Courbet 
and the young Renoir; the later, which derived from 
matured fruits, became at last an anthology of exotic 
delights, an eclectic entertainment. There is, in fact, no 
shorter road than the French one to the French achieve- 
ments. The starting point of Renoir himself and Cézanne 
was in pictures like the Lise, Cézanne’s Sleeping Negro, the 
heads of Valabrégue, the massive still lives that lead up 
to the Black Marble Clock. There the whole fruition was 
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rooted in the weighty, passionate objectivity of la bonne 
peinture at its most solid. 

Perhaps this analysis of success and failure may seem 
to imply an exaggeratedly conscious view of painting. 
‘Influences,’ except in very determinedly eclectic movements 
have a largely subconscious operation. Writers about 
painting, painters themselves, often take up an admonitory 
tone which leaves out of account the deeply irrational and 
compulsive nature of the activity. The artist paints the 
only way he can. The academic, marxist and other attacks 
~ upon the fact of the modern French power over English 
vision hold little interest, except to show how remote the 
theorists are from the depths in which such compelling 
magnetisms operate. 

The matter of painting is sienipaints and intuitive. . In 
part at least it is immune from rationalisation. The use- 
fulness of intellectual occupation to a painter lies entirely 
in its ability to ease and sustain him while the deeper 
operation of painting proceeds. And on this conscious 
level the disturbance achieved by modern French painting 
has been acute. 

Historically artists have satisfied a certain need to occupy 
their minds in three chief ways: in religious contemplation, 
reconstruction of the antique and the imitation of appear- 
ances. The School of Paris left the third and most pro- 
ductive preoccupation as cold in comfort for their successors 
as any of the three. For Cubism and subsequent painting 
—the separation of self-sufficient essences from their sub- 
ject matter—created the illusion that a great deal if not 
everything was known about the ingredients of a work of 
art. Fora time it seemed that processes which had always 
been indirect and beauties of form and colour which had 
almost been by-products were being opened to the most 
direct examination and control. Unhappily the productive 
borderland of the painter’s consciousness remains as dark 
as ever. The belief of so many good painters in the past’ 
that they were recording .as closely. as possible the 













eb of a i eseatated fallacy, the fenticiane et the inlet 
structed. It amazes Mr. Herbert Read that a man 





Leonardo’s case is seen to multiply down the centuries, 
vas not the irrelevance its virtue? Does it not serve to 











he art? The poetry of Impressionism flowered under this 
otection. And is it really so irrelevant after all, the 7 
occupation which led to this substantial and continuing rae 
ae of the motif? . Leaps view of eae art is. 








: i abicsais aes gaheaeces has often ucliied the i imagina: 
impulse until it has been ready to blaze uncontrollably — 


If these questions can be: me reedd positively, as a number 
English painters did answer them in the years before 













39, and passionately, then they have the force of a dis- os 
very. The passion is the point. The faith so long ; s 
epted, that the analysis of appearances would remain ‘@ 
tile indefinitely, has been destroyed. Alove ofthe look © 

‘of things could restore it. ae 
In the way stands a new myth. With the separation of fe 
inters into quasi-political divisions, academic and en- — 
htened, more complete now even than in the nineteenth  — 
tury, there grew up the myth of the ‘progressive’ a 
ainter. It is the idea that good painters lie as it were end a 
end, dovetailed together in an even progression. ‘Why  _- 
doesn’t he accept Picasso?’ one painter grumbles of another. A 
I accept Picasso,’ exults the intelligent art-student, silently A 
_as if to forestall the famous ‘You'd better.” Andall would — a 
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be well, if painting like an ideal philosophy could flow 
from premises to consequence by an orderly process. Alas, 
its development, except in the irresistible springtime 
moments, is more complicated. It gathers and falls like a 
lively wave, and tree-like it branches and flowers, withers 
and reverts. An apostolic succession offers no salvation. 
‘The present’ (Spencer Gore said that it would be ‘infidelity 
to the present’ not to paint thickly) is a phantom until it 
is history. To-day’s deep Paes: is automatically ‘pro- 
gressive.’ 

This is worth noting in an island. In it has resided a 
strength of the insular tradition. We admire Constable’s 
aloofness from the slimy elegance of the academism of his 
day. His detestation of the revolutionary David points a 
less obvious moral. 

The myth begets pictures out of pictures, and, in England, 
the process repeats to the third and fourth remove. At 
that distance the only imitable quality is the saveur of 
mastery, the only beauty the picture which looks delectably 
like a picture. Yet the model was France, which between 
Courbet and 1914 had effected the classic reanalysis of 


the European method, as if to demonstrate that its basis- 


is prolonged contemplative scrutiny. For England the 
method is equally established by Constable. The virtue 
which qualified Constable to extend the poetry of the art 
was that he sometimes did not care to make his pictures 
look like pictures—a reckless abandonment to his delight 
in the look of things. It was with this that he demolished 
‘the painting of connoisseurs, the accumulated convention 
of dramatization and atmospheric understatement. He re- 
inforces the lesson, that painting in its full vigour is a direct 
act of love for the visible world. The thought and invention 
of such a painter gain power from serving his unforced 
response to nature. It is his sustaining faith that that 
response is able to recreate the world of appearances on 


the level of his deepest emotions. This is the type of 


painter from whose tradition stems the flower of the art. 
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The French achievements appear in their entirety from — 


_the English vantage point. Acquaintance with the texture 
OF mastery often awakes in a painter a fear of using and thus 
_ exposing his whole comprehension, in the deep suspicion 
_ that it will prove inadequate. To paint with the whole man 

_ is a counsel of perfection. But the beauties of French 


painting since Courbet imply the challenge. In the face of 


it English painters, wherever they start, divide into their two 
categories, of broadeners and refiners. On the one hand is 


_ the modest virtue of gradually enriching, upon whatever _ ss | 
ground; on the other, the purifying academism of im- 


poverishment. 
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JAMES STERN 
A PEACEFUL PLACE 


At eight every morning I used to set off in the jeep from 
what was once Niirnberg to what is still the University city 
of Erlangen, where I worked. | 

. The distance is about seventéen miles, but my bump of 
locality is good, and I soon discovered a short cut. By 
ignoring the myriad and to me meaningless military road- 
signs heaped one over the other on telegraph poles; by 
never asking the way of a German civilian and least of all 
of the sleepy Negro traffic-directors at the city’s cross-roads, 
I managed to find a crater-ridden lane which bumped me 
out of the ruins, through a pine forest, and on to one of 
those Hitler-made Autobahnen where you can sit back, step 
on the gas, and relax. Fifteen minutes later I was in 
Erlangen. 

When the day’s work was over, however, I seldom felt 
inclined to return too fast to the rubble of my temporary 
home. Instead, I used to wander about the rather, dull, 
frantically overcrowded town. Since I had a pass allowing 
me to ‘fraternise,’ I used to stop and talk to Germans in 
the street. I would try and make myself behave as though 


‘J were a civilian, spending the day in a normal city in normal - 


times, as though I were not a foreigner in uniform, an 
ex-enemy, gazing at a hungry, homeless, defeated people. 


But the effort was doomed to failure. They were still too: 


stunned to enter into my innocent game of make-believe. 
They could not rub their eyes and wake from the nightmare 


of the past, because of the very real nightmare of the present, « 
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_ So, pbaadouing: any hi OF escape ie tue: world oy once “s 
ha .d known; Pd return to.the jeep, purr slowly down the — 
dutobahn and into the forest of pines. It was here in this 
nt forest, one sublime evening in June, 1945, that I first 
ya U.S. military sign that was not, to me, a meaningless 
er OF anagram, nor even some such a pseudonym as 
arbage’ or ‘Ashcan,’ denoting God knew what unit of 
erican occupation. It was just a simple sign—large 
k letters on a white background, with an arrow pointing — 
saying exactly what it, meant: U.S. MILITARY 
METERY. © 

debated a moment, then turned the jeep left and 
runched down a cinder-covered lane. Suddenly the forest 
ned up to form a small circular space over which a 
oor of wooden planks had been laid. In the centre of 
is deserted place stood another sign: VISITORS’ . 
HICLES. Parking the jeep, I got out and walked to- 
‘ds-an opening in the trees through which I could already 
see line upon line of neat white crosses. Reaching the 
fringe of the cemetery, I stood still and found myself 
admiring the good sense and taste of the man who had 
hosen such a spot to bury the dead. In a large, protected — 
le cut out of the pines, hundreds upon hundreds of 
crosses—all identical except for an occasional, surprising 
‘Star of David—gleamed white against a background of 
beautifully mown, very green grass. It was the first clean, 
orderly, peaceful place I had encountered in bomb-battered 
Bavaria. I stood for several minutes in the intense evening 
nce and thought: If I should die to-morrow, I suppose 
is where my bones, if not my dog-tag, would lie for 






































f eens it imagine it inhabited mnly by the dead, when | 
iddenly, moving forward a few paces, I saw, just beyond 
e periphery of graves and set against the background of 
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forest, a small house of stained wood. Approaching it, I 
noticed that its wall facing the cemetery had carved on it, 
criss-cross-wise, a series of sporting symbols—a_ tennis 
racquet, a club, what looked like a lacrosse net, and under 
_ these a ball, cut out of the wood. 

While examining this example of ‘ Aryan’ art, fran which 
I gathered, correctly, that what was now an American 
military Sone had recently been a German Sportsplatz, 
I suddenly had the sensation that I was not alone. Looking 
up quickly, I saw above me a small window, from behind 
which there was gazing down at me—sleepily, unenquiringly 
—a coffee-coloured face. I heard the sound of slow foot- | 


steps: from within, and a moment later a door opened on | : 


my left and out came a lean, pleasant-looking Negro 
corporal. 

~ ‘I was just having a look around,’ I said, by way of 
explaining my presence. 

*That’s okay,’ said the corporal. He then lit a cigarette, 
pulled up a stool, sat down and leaned back against the 
doorpost. Behind him I saw a pile of narrow wooden 
planks and a large can of paint. 

“You lookin’ for anyone special?’ he asked, his glance 
turning on the sea of graves behind me. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘I was just passing by and saw the 
sign.’ 

And then, more for the sake of conversation than foes 
genuine interest, I asked him from what battle area these 
casualties had been taken. 

‘Battle?’ he said, scowling. ‘Why the war’s been over 
six weeks and more...’ 

“But surely———’ I began, but he cut me short. 

‘What with the dozen this morning, that couple at 
noon’—he put the cigarette in his mouth and began doing 
some mental calculation on his fingers’ that makes one 
thousand and Pwentye -six. Out o’ that number, I guess 
there’s no more’n a couple o’ hundred battle casualties 
out there.’ 
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‘But what about the others?’ I asked. ‘How come 
they——?° 
’ “Oh, there’s all kinds,’ he said, pulling on his cigarette. 
“Mostly on the road. We average about thirteen a day. 
Jeeps, trucks, weapon-carriers. Specially bad in wet 
weather. ‘Careless drivin’,”’ they callit. Guys get boozed 
up, you know. A long time and a long way from home, 
they do all kinds 0’ crazy things. There’s what they call 
“accidental deaths,”’ and others not so accidental. There’s 

“A couple?’ 

. “Well, that’s the way I understand it,” said the corporal. 
‘These two were buddies, see. Ever since they left home, 
about three years back, they were always together. That’s 
the way it gets some guys.... One of ’em was married and 
had just heard he’d got enough points to go home. He 
was all set to leave for one of them French ports end of this 


_ week—to-day it would have been. Then he gets a letter 


from his wife. A short letter. ‘“‘Just to congratulate you,” 
she says, . on ae the proud father of a beautiful baby 
boy. . 

The Tee hesitarelt looked at me a moment, then 
continued in a toneless voice. ‘Well, this guy, after he 
reads the letter, he gets his gun and goes and looks for his 
buddy. I guess no one knows, never will know, just what 
was said, but anyway the bodies were found in a wood back 
of their billets, and the guy that wasn’t married, he was 


holdin’ the gun . 


' The silence that followed seemed endless. I gazed down 
at the grass between my feet, while my eyes watched a face- 
less girl writing a letter.... ‘A beautiful baby boy,’ I 
found myself muttering. 

. Yep,’ I heard the corporal saying in his matter-of-fact 
way, ‘yep, that’s the way it gets some women.’ \ 

I turned and faced the graves. The sun, now sinking 
fast, came streaming through the forest onto the acres of 
crosses, painting their whiteness a delicate shade of pink. 
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The trees, darkening in the evening light, sbetied to be 
drawing closer, as though intent on forming a solid, intimate 
circle of protection against the oncoming night and all the 
nights to come. 

‘It’s a peaceful place you’ve got here,’ I said, turning 
once more to the corporal. 


His lips parted, and for the first time a smile spread — 3 


slowly over his face. All of a sudden he beamed. ‘Glad 
you like it,’ he said. ‘Come again.’ 

Then he rose from the stool, turned to goindoors. ‘Well, 
s’long,’ he said. ‘Guess I must be getting to work.’ 

As I got into the jeep to drive to what once was Narnberg, 
I looked back and caught sight of his dark figure coming 
out of the one-time Sportsklub.» He was carrying a shovel 
“ over his shoulder with one hand, and pushing a lawn mower 
in front of him with the other. And he was singing. 
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JOCELYN BROOKE 
THE BLANKET 


. . The farmhouse lay by itself at the side of a cart-track, 


a mile or two from our billets. It was like the other houses 
in the neighbourhood, but somewhat larger than most. 
A flight of steps led up the southern wall to an upper 


- room; there was a small vineyard nearby, and a tall, conical 
haystack, which had been sliced into at need like a cake, 


and began to look top-heavy. With its white walls and 
tust-red pantiled roof, the house looked friendly and- 
welcoming in the spring sunshine. 

- Asmall boy, playing in the yard, looked at us curiously. 
Presently he sidled up to us. 

‘Sigaretti? Cioccolata?’ he asked hopefully. 

“We go to ask some vino,’ said Kurt. 

There were three of us: Kurt Schlegel, the Austrian Jew 
enlisted in Palestine, Charlie Dacres, the Cockney, and 
myself. Kurt was teaching himself Italian, and usually 
acted as our interpreter. 

‘ Avete del vino?’ he asked now. 

‘ Si, si,’ the boy answered with a charming smile. 

We followed him round to the doorway on the other side. 
A woman appeared at the door: tall, broad-bosomed, 
brown-faced, dressed in nondescript clothes which had once 
been gaily-coloured, and still hung gracefully upon her 
straight, stalwart body. On her head was a bright-coloured 


_kerchief. 


‘Buon giorno,’ she said, with a curious, dramatic sweep 
of her arm: a stylised, almost operatic gesture of welcome, 
at once proud and humble, which seemed to imply that we 
were free to take possession, if we wished, of the entire 
farm, such asit was. She accompanied the movement with 
a broad, delightful smile, revealing two rows of strong, 
white teeth. , 
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‘Dove il padrone, Signora, per cortesia?’ asked Kutt. 

‘The padrone was out at work,’ she replied. ‘Cosa 
yuole ?’ 

“Se ayete un mezzo-litrodi vino .. .?’ 

‘Si, si,’ she exclaimed, and immediately pushed forward 
three little wooden chairs for us. 

‘In moment her husband works .in the fields,’ Kurt 
explained to Charlie, whose Italian was almost non-existent. 
“But she gives us wine.’ 

We sat down, and presently the woman returned with a 
jug of wine and three glasses. I poured out the wine, and 
we all said ‘ Saluti.” The woman watched us as we drank; 
so did the little boy, still on the look-out for chocolate. 

‘E buono ?’ she asked. 

‘Molto buono,’ we said. 

It was true: the wine was a vino nero—dark, sour, potent, 
with a purplish glint when held to the light; much better 


than most of the local wines, which were light and watery, 


like alcoholic lemonade. 

We sat in the sunshine, drinking it slowly, and talking 
a little to the woman. Kurt did most of the talking: he 
spoke ungrammatically, but with the confidence of a Central 
European. I was shy, being British, and had to think up 


my phrases more carefully. Charlie contented himself with _ 


saying ‘molto buono’ and playing with the child. 

Presently other children appeared, stealing up like shy 
birds whom the sight of us had driven away: another little 
boy, a girl of fifteen strikingly like her mother, and another 
younger girl, perhaps eleven or twelve, blonde and un- 
cannily beautiful. 

We were introduced: the elder girl was called Assunta, 
the younger Graziella, the two boys Leonardo and 
Giovanni. 

‘Quanti bambini?’ Kurt asked. 

“Cinque, the woman replied, holding, up the five fingers 
of one hand; adding that one, the eldest son, was working 
with his father. 
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‘She is beautiful,’ Kurt remarked, of Graziella. 
‘Like a Botticelli,’ I said. 
“Volete ancora?’ the woman asked. 
“I think we drink some more,’ Kurt said, with decision. 
“Too bloody true we will,’ said Charlie. ‘Best vino I’ve 
“had since we came to this place.’ 
Kurt asked the woman for more, explaining that we 
would pay for it. 
“Non fa niente,’ she assured us. 
_ ‘We give her cigarettes,’ Kurt suggested. 
We pulled out our cases, and contributed teneach. Kurt 
handed them to the woman. 
“Per il padrone,’ he said.’ 
‘Eh. . . Lei é& molto gentile,’ she said, with a half- 


_ protesting gesture, and hurried to bring more wine. This 


_time she brought, in addition, three pieces of bread, some 
cheese, and some sprouts of fennel. 

Did we like finocchio? she asked. 

We ‘said we liked it. 

‘It was not good to drink without eating, she added 
apologetically. 
q We sat over the second jug of wine, relaxed and happy 
' inthe warm sun. In front of the house, fields sloped down 
' toa little wooded valley; beyond this, the country stretched 
away flatly to a range of low hills, capped by small villages. 
The landscape was like some formal vision of ‘Spring’ 
in a medieval missal: smooth, brightly-coloured, with a 
curious quality of naiveté and innocence. Two cypresses, 
a few yards from the house, divided the picture abruptly . 
into sections, like the divisions of a triptych. In the middle- 
distance, figures moved across the fields, hoeing—perhaps 
the padrone was among them. The stooping forms of 
women showed as red and blue blobs, indistinct in the 
bright sunshine, 

Presently the beautiful child, Graziella, who had 
wandered off, reappeared, carrying a little bunch of field- 
flowers: grape-hyacinths, narcissi, and small yellow tulips. 
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These she presented to us, gravely smiling, then shyly 
backed away again. 

‘I’ve a feeling we’re getting well in here,’ Charlie said. 
“What say we ask for some parster shooter?’ 

‘She’d do it,’ I said. ‘Go on, Kurt. You ask her. 
Not to-day, though. I’m on at five,o’clock, you know.’ 

‘No, I don’t ask. Always you want me to talk bloody 
Italian. You ask yourself.’ 

Finally Kurt and I together approached the topic with 
as much delicacy as our Italian allowed. 

‘E possibile mangiare qui, alla vostra casa ?’ we began, 
and, antiphonally, pressed our point : pasta asciutta, perhaps 
a salad, some eggs. We were so tired of Army food, we 
explained: we wanted to eat well, mangiare bene all’ 
Italiano. ; 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. They had so little 
food, now, in Italy; the tedeschi had taken everything— 


cattle, poultry, wine, anything they could carry—e niente ~ | 


pagato. It was different in peace-time; but now, in tempo 
di guerra.... 

‘Heavy going,’ Isaidto Kurt. ‘We'll have to use bribery. 
Jimmy’ll give us a tin of bully out of the store, if we get 
him a bottle of vino.’ 

Kurt nodded, a glint coming into his eye. 

“We make business,’ he said. 

At mention of carne, the. signora obviously began to 
weaken. She would ask the padrone. I added that I 
would bring some clothes: I had some old civvy vests and 
_ pants in my kit which I never wore. The outlook began 
to seem more hopeful. 

At that moment, the padrone himself appeared, with his 
eldest son. The father was short, with a pleasant, sharp- 
featured face and beady-black eyes; he wore a battered 
trilby, and a brightly-coloured handkerchief round his neck. 
The son, about sixteen, was beautiful. If Graziella was 
Renaissance, Umberto was something archaic: a faun from 
a Greek vase-painting. 
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The father was presented with the cigarettes. He imme- 
diately called for more wine, and we all sat down again, 


inside this time. Charlie came in, and the atmosphere » 


became distinctly festive. I wished I wasn’t on duty at 
five: I began to feel rather drunk, and refused any more 
wine. The bare, white-washed room was very clean; 
bunches of drying tomatoes hung from the ceiling-beams, 
and afew salami. Inthe open stone hearth a fire of olive- 
wood was blazing, and a vast cauldron hung over it, waiting 
for the pasta, which lay ready for cooking, in a floury pile, 
on the scrubbed wooden table. 

The padrone was very friendly. He wanted to know all 
about the war: we were soldiers, we should know. We 
explained that we were medical orderlies, croce rossa, non 
combattere. He looked half-convinced. Jeri sera molto 
boom-boom-boom, he insisted : over there, beyond the moun- 


- tains—pointing northwards. ‘There was. a big battle, we 


said: beyond Pescara, on the way to Bologna. We were 
lucky, he said, not to fight. Had we many ferviti in our 
hospital? No, we only dealt with medical cases, we said, 
ammalati. Our hospital was in the Scuola Agricola across 
the fields. 

Time was getting short, and after a discreet interval we 
broached the subject of food again. ‘Yes, certainly we must 
come, he said: next Sunday was Easter—una grande festa. 
It was also a special feast for the family—Leonardo, the 
second son, was to make his first communion. The 
cigarettes had done their work. We scraped up a few more 
for Umberto, and prepared to leave. This we were not 
allowed to do until we had drunk another glass of wine. 
We repeated, for the padrone’s benefit, our promises to the 
signora: we would bring a tin of bully, some old clothes, 
some chocolate for the bambini. Suddenly made bold by 
our success with her husband, the signora took me aside 
and half-whispered that if we could see our way to bring 
a coperta as well... 

‘They want a blanket,’ I said to Kurt. 
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‘They’ve Had it,’ Kurt said. | dont go over the wall ee 
for two years, that’s sure.’ 
‘We've all those buckshee ones from Fogiiay’ I pointed — 
out. ‘They’ve no check on them.’ j 
‘l’m not mad,’ said Kurt. t 

‘Plenty of blankets,’ said Charlie, who had been putting 
back a good deal of vino on the quiet. ‘I'll bring her one.” 
He turned to the signora.’ ‘Si, si,’ he assured her, ‘molto 
blankets—what the ——ing hell are blankets?’ ce 

‘She understands all right.’ ; ! 

‘Certainly she does,’ said Kurt. ‘Don’t you be worried.’ 

‘Jo portare molto—you know, blankets,’ Charlie insisted. 
‘Compree?” +46 ; 

‘Si, si. . Lei é troppo gentile, the signora exclaimed, — 
rewarding Charlie with one of her broad, maternal smiles. 
She was like a Demeter, an Earth-Goddess, I thought. 7 

‘See, she’s taken a fancy to me,’ Charlie said proudly.. — 
‘I told you we’d get well in.’ 

We promised to come at two o’clock on Easter Sunday, 
and with difficulty left the house. At the last minute, 
Assunta presented us each with a little bunch of violets, 
and Umberto, no doubt on instructions from the padrone, 
brought up a bottle of wine, which I stuffed into the front 
of my battle-dress. The family watched us out of sight. 
Looking back across the fields, we saw them standing in 
the doorway, waving. The house, with its two dark 
cypresses, stood out brilliantly against the sun-flooded 
landscape: it seemed like a symbol of happiness, a vision 
of the good life. 
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The problem was to get the blanket out of ‘the billets 
without being seen. 

‘It is better if you take it at night,’ Kurt advised. 

‘Is it ——,’ retorted Charlie. ‘Looks too bloody sus- 
picious. Much better to take it in daylight.’ 

‘So then, Private Dacres, you go over the wall,’ Kurt 
predicted with morbid relish. ‘That is sure.’ 
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“And you ——ing come with me, Private —ing 
Schlegel, R.A.M.C.,’ said Charlie with gusto. ‘It’s all. 
right, mate, I wasn’t born yesterday.’ 


We walked out of the billets just before two o’clock on 
Easter Sunday. Charlie had rolled up the blanket—one of 


_ a buckshee issue, unchecked, which we had acquired at 


Foggia—in a bundle, adequately disguised, to urisuspicious 
eyes, by several layers of dirty linen. Kurt also carried a 
bundle: hé had compromised with his scruples sufficiently 
to part with a couple of K.D. shirts which weren’t shown 
on his 1157. My own bundle, innocent enough to all 


appearances, contained the cast-off civvy underclothes 
which I’d bought in Cairo; in the front of my battle-dress 
was. a tin of bully for which I had bargained with Jimmy 


James, the Ration Corporal. 

We stepped jauntily out of the hospital entrance, looking 
rather consciously innocent, and walked straight into Staff- 
Sergeant Woolf, Acting Sergeant-Major for the Unit. 

‘Where’re you blokes off to?’ he said. 

My heart sank like a stone. Just our luck, I thought. 
If Woolfy was in a bad mood, he might quite easily make 
things awkward. He flogged too much himself, as we all 
knew, to regard our bundles without suspicion. 

‘“What’s in all them ——ing bundles?’ he asked. 

I mentally decided to unroll my own first, if he pressed 
the point: there was nothing in mine he could pick on. 
I hoped he wouldn’t ask to see Charlie’s. 

‘We take our laundry to'a farm,’ Kurt explained. 

‘That’s right,’ Charlie agreed. ‘The old biancheria, you 
know.’ 

The Staff grunted. 

‘Remember,’ he said, ‘if I find anyone in this unit 
flogging stuff, ’'m coming down heavy on them. Very 


heavy.’ 


‘Ain’t got nothing to flog,’ Charlie said, nervousness 
making him cheeky. 
The Staff gave him a nasty look. 
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‘Is anyone on duty in this joint?’ he asked. “Who's in 
the Clinic, eh?’ 

‘Smudge is relieving me,’ Charlie said. ‘It’s my half- 
day.’ 

“Who’s in the Lab.?’ 

‘Nobby does the Lab. in moment,’ Kurt replied. “He 
has two dark- grounds and one instillation, then finish, ‘i 

“What about the office?’ 

‘Mac’s there,’ I said. *He’s on long-trot to-day.’ 

‘Well, don’t get too pissed. If I had my way I'd have 
those bloody casas all put out of bounds. You'd think this 
was a bloody rest-camp, instead of a pox-joint.’ 

We escaped. 

‘Miserable old sod,’ Charlie: muttered. ‘Just ’cos he 
doesn’t like vino.’ 

‘He likes finocchio, I said. ‘We might bring him 
some. 

‘____. him.” 

The day was brilliant and cloudless, hot but witha fresh 
breeze. We walked through a field breast-deep already © 
with pink clover. In the little copse at the field’s edge, - 
nightingales were singing. In the meadow beyond the 
clover-field the stream-side was fringed with white narcissi, 
their heavy scent evoking the atmosphere of English drawing- 
rooms in winter. 

‘It’s a wonderful country,’ Charlie said. . ‘Bloody 
wonderful. Garden-flowers growing wild, and ail, i 

Kurt and I laughed. 

‘Three months ago you were saying how bloody ai: 
it was,’ I reminded him. 

‘IT didn’t know it then.’ 

‘So now you stay in Italy dopo la guerra and marry a 
nice signorina, isn’t it?’ Kurt swggested. 

‘I might if I hadn’t a wife and kids in Blighty,’ Charlie 
agreed. 

We came out on to the track, by a little row of houses. 
Some of the families were standing outside, wearing their 


? 
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best finery for Easter. They greeted us with smiles and 
welcoming gestures. 

‘Buona Pasqua, they said; Christ might have risen, this 
r very morning, for their special benefit: so happy did they 
seem. It was hard to believe there was a war on—and | 
not so far away either. Even as we passed the houses, a 
muffled rumble came from over the mountains—away 
beyond the Maiella, white and austere on the horizon. — 

A family with whom we were friendly—we had treated 
the daughter for malaria—trefused to let us pass without a 
glass of wine. Their neighbours followed suit. We were 
not allowed to go on till we had drunk a glass at each house 
in the row. When at last we arrived at the farmhouse 
where we were invited, we were, as Charlie said, ‘Well 
away.’ 

We had been asked for two o’clock, but time in Italy is 
elastic, and dinner was far from being ready. The signora 
was busy with pots and pans; Assunta, the eldest daughter, 
was cutting up the pasta into long strips like tapeworms. 
The other children sat with the padrone just inside the door~ 
At the hearth sat an ancient woman whom we had not 
met before: grey-haired, dressed in drab, ragged clothes, 
: she looked like a benevolent witch. Introduced to us as 
la nonna, she croaked an unintelligible greeting, in dialect, 
and went on with her task of stoking the fire with olive- 
wood. Leonardo, who had taken his first communion that 
morning, was the hero of the occasion: with his face 
scrubbed, and wearing a little suit of snow-white linen, he 
looked cherubic and very self-important. With immense 
pride he showed us ‘his Ricordo della prima communione—a 
three-colour print showing an epicene Christ sur- 
rounded by very bourgeois-looking children, all with blond 
hair. 

With many nods, gestures, and whispered thanks (as 
though the entire Corps of Military Police lay in ambush 
round the house) the blanket, the bully and the under- 
clothes were secreted in a back-room. A two-litre flask of 
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wine appeared as though by magic: this was not good wine, 
the padroneé explained; later we would drink good wine, 


del vino tanto buono. 

It was good enough for us. We had had no dinner, and 
must have already drunk nearly a litre apiece on the way. 
We distributed cigarettes to the padrone and Umberto, and 
chocolate to the children. Leonardo received six bars all 
to himself, and Giovanni, who resented his brother’s hour 
of glory, burst into tears. He was consoled with half a 
glass of wine. 

‘Wish I’d been brought up like that,’ said Charlie. 

“It’s all*for a cock, these bloody Catholic festas,’ said 
Kurt, who, being both Jew and Communist, objected to 
Easter on religious and political grounds. 


“Ah, you miserable old bugger,’ exclaimed Charlie, and, — 


lifting Giovanni on to his knee, consoled him further with 
an extra piece of chocolate. : 
Presently the meal began: the steaming, fragrant tomato- 
juice was poured over the two enormous bowls of pasta, 
and we sat down round the table. 

‘Ancora, ancora,’ the padrone insisted, before we had 
finished our first platefuls. ‘Oggi festa—mangiamo molto 
alla Pasqua.’ . 

After the pasta there was chicken cooked with tomato 
and peperoni. This was followed by salami fried with eggs. 
Then came a dish of pork with young peas. Roast sparrows 
followed, and afterwards a salad. At about the salami 


stage, after several false alarms, the ‘good’ wine was 


produced: two bottles the size of magnums. 

It was a Homeric meal. Kurt, who had been a student 
in Vienna before the war, quoted Homer very appro- 
priately, but in German, which nobody understood. 
Charlie was trying to sing Lilli Marlene in Italian to 
Graziella, who sat on his knee. Umberto produced an 
ancient concertina and began to play it. Kurt, forgetting 
Homer, started to sing a very sad Austrian folk-song. 


The padrone, for my benefit, kept up a running commen- 
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tary on the proceedings, comparing the occasion unfavour- | 


ably with Easters before the war. 

“Prima la guerra era bella, bellissima,’ he insisted. To- 
day, everyone was poor. ‘E sempre la miseria.’ The 
Germans had taken everything. It could hardly be called 
a festa at all. He was ashamed: ashamed to offer such an 
Easter meal to his guests, and mortified, moreover, that 
Leonardo’s first communion should be celebrated so 


_wretchedly. ‘Siamo poveri, poveri—noi contadini. Eh, la 


guerra—quando finira ?’ 

I-was not only extremely drunk by this time, but I had 
never eaten so much food in my life. So far as I was 
concerned, Leonardo’s first communion party had been 
more than adequate. 

Presently Umberto struck up a ¢arantella, and the whole 
family, as though at a given signal, took the floor. We all 
paired off, indifferent as to sex, and bobbed and jigged in 
time to the music. Charlie insisted on taking Ja nonna 
for his partner; I danced with,the signora. I found to my 


_ surprise that I was perfectly steady on my feet. Moreover, 
it seemed that I had been dancing the tarantella all my life. 


Gravely, wearing her calm Demeter-like smile, the signora 
advanced and retreated, hands on hips, bobbed and circled 
and bowed, all with a goddess-like dignity. Her brown 
face, beneath her coloured kerchief, was as calm as though 
she were at Mass; only a beatific happiness irradiated it, 
as though Christ indeed were risen. She seemed immensely 


- aware, too, of her own personal fulfilment: she had given 


pleasure to her man, borne him healthy children and (more 
recently) cooked a dinner fit for those Gods whose 
‘Olympian peer she seemed. 

' The. music became faster, the dancing less restrained. 
The padrone whirled about like a ballet-dancer; Giovanni, 
still taking a rather, disgruntled view of the occasion, did 
a little dance by himself in the corner, Leonardo didn’t 
dance at all: he stood at the doorway and watched the 


proceedings with the distant\air of one who has, that very 
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morning, eaten the body of Christ for the first time. The 
two girls, Assunta and Graziella, danced a little apart:. 
separated, it seemed, from the rest by a mysterious barrier, 
a mutual understanding; it was as though they were 
priestesses, gravely celebrating the godhead of their mother. 
Umberto sat in a corner, with his concertina: an archaic,. 
sculptured faun, younger and older than anybody else in 
the room. 

At last we could bear it no longer, and staggered out into 
the late afternoon sun, to cool off. Charlie’s face was 
scarlet, his. battle-dress and shirt gaped open, showing a 
pink, damp expanse of skin. Kurt’s hair had fallen over 
his square, heavy-browed face: he looked like Beethoven 
would have looked if he had ever got seriously drunk. 
I told him so. 

‘Ach, I could write great symphonies in moment,’ he 
declared. ‘I am great Musiker. Too bloody true I am, 
you old sod’ 

“You're a fat Austrian c——,’ Charlie remarked happily. 

‘It is pity I am not, my friend,’ Kurt replied. 

Umberto came out, his concertina still slung over his 
shoulder. 

He took my hand. 

‘Sei felice?’ he asked, his teeth flashing white in his 
brown face. 

“Sono felice,’ I said. 

Beyond the twin cypresses the country lay flooded i in the 
warm, slanting light. Away on the horizon, hill upon hiil 
lay revealed in the evening radiance, each topped with its 
fairy-tale village or castle. In the oak copse nearby, a 
chorus of nightingales shouted. Graziella had run into the 
field, and was gathering a bunch of white narcissi. 

‘Eh, la guerra. Quando finira ?’ 

It was the padrone. He looked sadly across the fields. 
‘ Siamo poveri, poveri,’ he added; as if to himself. 

There was. a war, they were poor, the landlords in 
Naples or Rome ground them underfoot, their children 
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were uneducated, the priests were paid to keep them in 
ignorance . . . I knew it all: I had heard Kurt, the 
Communist, expound it all—with conviction, with passion, 
and at length. Yet I knew also that with these people, on 

’ this Easter day, I had felt happier, I had felt a more genuine 
sense of the joy of living, than ever in my life before. 

At last we prepared to leave. Farewells were protracted, 
and delayed by innumerable afterthoughts in the form of 
presents and souvenirs: a bottle of wine in case we were 

‘ thirsty on the way, another for when we got home, one more 
because it was the ‘good’ wine, the special wine for 
Leonardo’s first communion. <A fourth bottle was added 
for some further, rather complicated, reason: perhaps it 

--was to drink Leonardo’s health to-morrow. A bundle of 
finocchio was produced for the Staff-Sergeant, whose par- 
tiality for it we had mentioned. Pieces of Easter.cake were 

| pressed upon us for our friends who had not been to the 
| party. A salami was offered by the signora in case we, 
; were hungry in the night—we had had a poor meal after 
all, she said. Bunches of narcissi and violets could not 
be refused. Umberto even offered a loaf of bread, in case 
we should have none with which to eat the salami. A pot 
of some conserve made of pig’s blood was proffered by 
la nonna, because a pig had been killed recently. 

Our tunics bulging with bottles, our hands clutching 
finocchio and narcissi, we started out across the fields. 
Half-way, we were overtaken by Umberto with a dozen 
new-laid eggs. When at last we reached the hospital and 
staggered across the yard in front of it, we observed Staff 
Woolf standing before the entrance exactly where we had 
left him. He was accompanied by MacDowd, the Corporal 
Clerk, and Smudger Smith. Their mouths opened, they 
stared. Then Smudge began to laugh; Mac began to laugh 
too. Only the Staff kept his countenance: he looked as 
black as thunder. 

“Ere you are, Staff: ’ere’s the mustard and ——ing 
cress for you,’ Charlie bawled, and advanced towards the 
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Staff-Sergeant proffering the bundle of finocchio. Unfor- 


tunately for the success of the gesture, he tripped over a 
stone and fell flat on his face: the bottle of wine secreted 
in his tunic smashed noisily, and spilt itself, like some 
sudden hemorrhage, over the gravel. 

A quiver which might have been a smile flickered over 
the Staff’s prim grey face. 

“You'd better get straight into your ——ing billets and 
get to ——ing bed before the old man sees you,’ he said. 


In the billets that night I said to Kurt: 

‘You can say what you like, these people know how to 
enjoy themselves. They may be politically uneducated and 
down-trodden and priest-ridden and all the rest of it, but 
they know how to live.’ 


“Too bloody true,’ said Charlie, who was finishing off the 


bottle of ‘ good’ wine. 

Kurt sat up in bed, looking more than ever like Beethoven 
after a night out. 

‘So then, have you forgotten?’ he asked, with the ominous 
air of a minor prophet. ‘You think they give you all that 
for nothing? You are ——ing stupid, both of you.’ 

**Course I’m stupid. Who wouldn’t be after all that?’ 
Charlie commented, and let a satisfied fart. 

‘Do you not then realise to what you owe this festa?’ 
Kurt pursued. 

‘Well, what?’ 

‘To una coperta, one blanket, G.S., property of the 
— ing British Army. To that you owe your bloody 
festa, isn’t it?”) 

‘Too bloody true,’ Charlie agreed. ‘But it was cheap at 
the price. Wasn’t it?’ he appealed to me. 

‘Yes, it was cheap at the price,’ I said: thinking of the 
signora dancing like a goddess, the wine and the sunshine 
and the flowers, and, beyond the dark cypresses, the sun-, 
flooded country rolling away towards the distant hills. 
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STANISLAW BALINSKI 


Translated from the Polish by Frances Notley 


THE MIGRATION OF THE BIRDS 


Through the open windows of the forester’s lodge in Polesia 
drifted the hot September night of many years ago. I was” 
already half-asleep, tired out by a whole day’s tramiping 
through the forest, but I could still absorb some of the varied 
scents and whispers of the night. Under the window 


breathed mignonette and tobacco-flower, the flowers of 


sleep.» From Schara floated the scent of hay from the 


_ second crop, not so lush as in June but sweeter and milder. 


And then the forest drew near, heavy with moss and 
moisture, and like a wave submerged all other scents, It 


- flowed back ‘and again the flowers of night and the hay 


from across the river breathed their fragrance. I heard the 
flight of owls, the rustle of wind in the leaves, the splash of 


carp in the motionless pool. I fell asleep. 


It seemed to me that I had not slept at all when the 
forester knocked at my window, calling that it was time 
to get up. The night had passed as youth passes; my ears 


_ were still full of evening whispers and here was the dawn. 


We took knapsacks with food, Wlodkowski slung his rifle 
across his shoulder and from the porch we stepped straight 
into the forest. I glanced behind me towards the meadows, 
which were exceptionally green and clear on that day. 

“It will be scorching’—said Wlodkowski. 

Immediately behind Rudnia the pine forests began, 


growing on the sand dunes. We went across the dunes, 


here going down into damp undergrowth, there climbing a 
mound and floundering in the sand, which the night had 
been unable to cool. It was still quite warm from the 
previous day and shifted under our feet as we walked. 


‘The smell of resin was in the air. Wlodkowski stopped 
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before a finely grown pine and, putting his face close to - 
the trunk, looked intently at something. Then. with his 
horny, freckled hand he tore a strip of bark from the tree. 

‘Look at that’—he said—‘ woodworm.’ 

He took out his pocket-knife and made a small, star- 
shaped cut on the trunk. 

‘I shall have to keep an eye on this part’—he grumbled. 

We went on again in silence. ‘The forester went first. 
He moved quickly and cleverly, skilfully pushing aside the 
bushes which obstructed his path at every step. At the 
same time he took in the whole field of vision with a 
rapacious glance. One felt that nothing in the forest could 
escape his eyes. I followed him with apparent clumsiness, 
but in reality with my own special knowledge of the forests, 
acquired from past generations. The pine forest changed 
little by little into deciduous trees, the dunes became’ rarer 
and the undergrowth more luxuriant. Even the smell of 
the forest changed. The resin gave place to the scent of 
late summer leaves and mouldering fungus. In these 
thickets I at first distinguished friendly maples, ancient ash- 
trees and oaks wearied with years, but gradually the trees 
became confused in my eyes, merging into one gigantic’ 
bower, here and there assuming a youthful scarlet. 

Wlodkowski halted. He spread his arms wide, sighing 
heavily. 


“Before we were here, the forest was there, 
When we are gone, the forest will live on,’ 


he murmured philosophically, and fell into meditation. 
The sun must already have risen, for a wave of warm air 
drifted through the forest. In the distance a woodpecker 
was heard. Wlodkowski set his hand to his lips and © 
knocked, imitating the sound of the woodpecker. A cuckoo 
answered him. Then in turn he cuckooed. And then 
sparrows chattered. And so on alternately From nes . 
a bush flew a large bird. 
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‘A hawk’—I cried, but Wlodkowski said nothing. 
Evidently it was not worth his notice. 

Before long we came into a wide clearing, ‘surrounded 
_ by a dark rampart of forest and streaked with emerald 
‘vapours. The trees on the border of the forest leaned 
over the grass as over water, and the sky was rosy and 
_ transparent. 
_ ‘Look there’—whispered Wlodkowski, stretching his 
hand out. 
; In the centre of the glade, amongst the paling mists, stood 
three roe-deer. We looked at them, not daring to move, 
and they listened intently, standing motionless. Listening 
‘and look must have met, for suddenly they quivered with 
fright, and after making a small semi-circle galloped 
madly into the forest opposite, where they melted into 
, the reddening foliage. 


E ‘Before we were here, the forest was there, 
When we are gone, the forest will live on,’ 


murmured Wlodkowski again. 

And we went on in silence. 

_ In the middle of the clearing Wlodkowski Mined and, 
putting his hands in his pockets, told me in an emphatic 
voice the plan for the day. 

‘I am now going to Podwiszenki to help them stake the 
meadows for the hay crop, and you will go to Hranna Lipa 
and count over the dead trees. Please go from here’—he 
explained, pointing to the south—‘first to Soucha. At 
Soucha stand with your face to the clearing, then go right ' 
and you will find four birches. Behind the fourth birch is 
a footpath. Go straight across the forest by this path. 
‘At the fifth verst you will cross a little stream at the spot 
where two oaks grow near each other, and at the ninth 
yerst you will come to Hranna Lipa. Just near the spring 
there is a fresh clearing. Czernik marked the trees there 
yesterday but did not count them properly, so they should 
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_ be checked again, for to- -morrow I am sending carts. You — 
will judge them by eye.’ 

He scratched his head, then went on: 

‘And on the way please look carefully for the trail of a 
wild boar, because the villagers of Mogolnik complain that: 
boars are getting at their potatoes in the night, and they 
can’t track them down. Then you can return by the same 
path, in order to reach Podwiszenki before dusk. From 
there the carters will give us a lift to Rudnia.’ 

I knew the path to Soucha well but I had not been to 
Hranna Lipa for a long time, so I repeated the landmarks 
over carefully. 

‘That’s all right ’—-said awledkowele? 

Then we nodded to each other and went our separate 
ways. As I turned into the forest I heard behind me the 
knocking of a woodpecker. I turned and saw on the 
opposite side of the glade the slight silhouette of Wlod- 
kowski, who waved a friendly hand at me. -I returned his 
greeting and went on into the forest. 

Once more the half-light enveloped me. The path was 
thickly overgrown with spiders’ webs, a sign that no one 


had passed that way fora long time. From time to time: — 


a sharp drop of still undried morning dew fell on my cheek. 

After a quarter of an hour’s walking I reached Soucha. 
At first I blinked my eyes at the overpowering intensity of 
the light. The sun had just risen above the trees and had 
enveloped the whole enchanting place with its dazzling 
brightness. 

It was the loveliest spot in the neighbourhood. Every- 
where wild raspberry bushes grew profusely, together with 
junipers and monster ferns curled crozier-wise about their 
tender shoots, like mimosa. At every step grew huge 
clumps of forest flowers, fragrant, spreading and exceed- 
ingly Iuxuriant from the overlong summer. The air smelt 
of warm grass and ferns, of moss and heather. From this 
mixture flowed ever and again the sweet perfume of unseen 
orchids. I followed it, trying to find the source, but it rose 
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from all sides, as if its essence were drawn from a whole set 
of different flowers. 

In the sunshine rocked lazy’ butterflies, canary-yellow 
cabbage and pale mourners, and ruby-winged dragonflies 
shaped like miniature aeroplanes. There were also impor- 
tunate, ageing wasps, and with them a:swarm of eddying 


_ horseflies. 


Somewhere in the middle of this glade lay a great stone 
on which I used to sit long ago, when I came through the 
forest on my holidays. I remembered that it was over-. 


_ grown with trails of pink bell-flowers. I even pressed one 
‘of them in a book which I still carry with me to this day. 


Y found the stone without difficulty. The pink flowers 
bloomed as of old. I am curious to know whether they ~ 
still grow and whether I shall ever see them again. 

IT settled myself comfortably on the stone and began to 
eat my lunch. I had with me some slices of white bread 
with smoked veal and some black bread with white cheese. 


- Ina flask was some milk. It was a long time since I had 


enjoyed food more. When I had finished I:took a pinch 
of snuff and felt thoroughly happy for a few moments in a 
world of nature, momentarily free from the presence of 
man. This feeling—measured by the standard of the com- 
munity—was selfish, but so it was; it was the last vestige 
of youth, even the bitterness of solitude was youthful. At 

arms-length away: grew a wild raspberry bush, withered, — 


' virginal, neglected by man. I tore off a handful of 


shrivelled berries and crammed them into my mouth. It 
was long since they had had either flavour or scent, and 
they pricked my gums like dry blades of straw. I chewed 


- them mechanically between my teeth, when suddenly from 


the heart of one berry spurted a drop of juice, hidden and 
still fresh from the spring. I became aware of the sweet, 
remote flavour of raspberries in my mouth. One drop was 


enough to conjure up a whole host of memories. Proust 


‘must have experienced a similar sensation when he tasted 


the flavour of stale biscuit dipped in tea. 
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I stretched myself out on my back on the stone and closed — 
my eyes. The meadow rustled softly, the earth smelt good, 
and from the distance came the characteristic boom of 
the bittern. 

It was time to go on. I got down from the stone, and — 
putting the remains of my provisions in my knapsack, went 
on to the four birches of which Wlodkowski had spoken. 
They looked white and maidenly, and grew in a circle as 
if holding hands. Immediately behind them I found the 
right path and then plunged again into the woods. The 
forest had now altered completely. It was grave and for- ~ 
bidding. The trees grew taller and darker and entwined 
overhead like a spreading roof, through which the sun 
‘ pierced with difficulty. My eyes quickly grew accustomed 
‘to the twilight and before long I began to watch for the 
track of the wild boar. Luck favoured me and at the fifth 
verst, when I was to reach the little stream of which Wlod- _ 
kowski had spoken, I saw a trail across the path. I bent ” 
over it. There was not the slightest doubt. It was the trail 
of the wild boar and the tracks were very fresh. They went 
_ from south to north, in the direction of Mogolnik. I was 
seized with the ambition to track down its lair. ‘And what 
will happen if I succeed ?’—I wondered. I thrust my stick 
into the moss by the path, laid my knapsack down by it 
to mark the point of entry, and plunged into the depths 
of the forest right along the trail. 

I had gone a considerable way when suddenly an indis- 
tinct and confused noise, reached me from a distance. 
I stopped and began to listen intently. The noise gave an — 
impression of the multitudinous wrangling of creatures 
whose species I could not for the time being determine. 
I moved quickly in that direction, and with each step the 
uproar increased, growing louder and louder till it sounded 
like some stormy gathering. | 

In a moment—with the same violence with which it had 
enveloped me on entering—the forest opened. before me 
and I saw a marshy meadow, with traces of the morning 
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mists lingering here and there, and on it seethed a quivering 
host of huge birds. They were cranes, but I had never 
before seen them in such numbers or at such close quarters. 
They were dominated by a strange excitement and an un- 


controlled fear, apparent not only in their cries but also in 
_ the ceaseless fluttering of their wings which made the whole 


meadow seem to vibrate and undulate. A terrible anxiety 
emanated from this confused tumult. One felt that the 
birds were in danger and that they could not control their 
fear. Always as one cried out, another countered him. 


Some supported one, others the second, Sometimes the 
-Clamour was so acute that it was painful and ear-piercing, 


and then the cries of the birds grew louder and the tension 
of their fear increased. 

I realised that I was a witness of the annual assembly of 
the cranes before their departure, something which few men 
had ever.seen and of which old foresters always spoke with 
superstitious unction. 

Some distance away from the closely-packed mass of 


birds, nearer the, forest, paced single cranes on guard. 


Some of them were right in front of me, so I could observe 
them closely. From so near they appeared enormous. 
They were larger than storks or herons; they had grey 
plumage, black legs and black bills, and on their heads 
helmet-shaped tufts which trailed down over their slender 
necks. These birds took no part in the gathering, but 


performed their duty with concentrated, conscientious 


movements, gazing diligently round about. They saw me. 
One looked at me with melancholy forbearance, another 
came nearer and peered curiously into my eyes, then turned 
away at once with indescribable contempt. I evidently did 
not represent an object of danger to them, for after that 
they took no further notice of me. 

In the meantime the nervous tension had increased. The 
cries became more and more shrill and the fluttering of 
wings more nervous; it seemed as if the shadow of some as 
yet unseen danger had come nearer and was already looking 
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through the trees. This atmosphere was so strong that — 
without realising it I myself began to share it. For directly 
afterwards, when all was ended, I remembered that for the — 
whole time I had stood sheltering under the trees, as if in ~ 
instinctive need of proximity to something which had not 
given way to fear. 

Overhead the day was passing gently in the brilliance of 
Indian summer and the pale vapours were full of idyllic 
drowsiness. a 

Suddenly the crowd became quiet. Something must have — 
happened. For a while I heard only a flutter of wings, like 
the quickened beating of a heart.. After a few seconds of 
expectancy, from among the quivering mass a huge single — 
crane rose aloft into the air and circled round above the — 
clearing. Coming down to the same spot from which he 
had emerged, he was welcomed with an intensified outcry. 
Immediately after him, from another part of the meadow, — 
another crane soared aloft.and glided down again. This — 
was repeated several times and each time while one flew | 
upwards the birds seemed to hold their breath, bursting 
into a stormy tumult when it came down. 

Until at last one soared up in the same way...and did — 
not come down. It remained in the air, high above the © 
meadow, uttering long, shrill cries. Then it broke 
away . | 

At this sign the whole meadow was choked with cries: 
and rocked with the beating of thousands of wings. An — 
eddying group of birds started up first and joined the 
solitary crane, behind them rose others, then more and still - 
more. At last the whole sky above the clearing was 
covered with a cloud of quivering birds. This gigantic 
throng circled round for a long time till finally, I know not 
how or when, it began to lengthen out, spreading and 
assuming the shape of a fluid key. As the birds formed in 
ranks in the air, their cries altered in tone. Nervousness 
gave place to relaxation, fear to appeasement, and their 
voices became milder. and more gentle, as if overflowing 
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with relief that ‘they could at last leave this place of 


threatened destruction. 

The guards still remained behind, but even they soared 
upwards lazily and hovered above the clearing, peering here 
and there between the trees. We all know those last 
instinctive reactions before leaving some house or place: 
where we have long dwelt, where our possessions have been 
carried through the door and farewells already said, when > 
it is high time to go downstairs and we throw one more 
last look at the deserted room, as if searching for some- 
thing we have left behind or forgotten.... It was such a 
last glance that the cranes threw at the empty meadow, 
and then on broad wings they rose aloft and merged into 


_ the undulating key somewhere in the blue expanse. 


I looked up. The birds which were, while they were on 
the meadow, the substance of a dream, had in the sky 
acquired their well-known, classic, triangular shape, and 
their voices, which on earth had resounded in alarm, 
changed into the familiar, preautumnal cry of the cranes. 

They flew intg the south. The sun sparkled on their 
beaks. Their cries sounded more and more tranquil and 
melancholy, and had now the echo-born rhythm of the 
far-off sound of bells. 

I looked and listened, as if fearful of losing sight of the 


_ key and of missing their music. But my vision gradually 


ceased to keep pace with the migrants and the travelling 
key melted little by little into the glistening air. The crigs 
of the birds sounded for a time, long drawn out, and fell 
silent once or twice. Then again the echo would return, 
until at last even that melted and died away completely. 
Silence reigned in the forest. 

I did not dare to move. Everything about me seemed 
lifeless. The silence was like that emptiness of the heart 
which we experience when someone dear has abandoned us 
for ever, or when some incident in our life is irrevocably 
closed. Such moments appear to have no end and mingle 
in themselves many thoughts and memories whose burden, 
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it seems, we shall be unable to bear. But time lightens this 
burden, the strain slackens and we return to normal, every- 
day reality, lonelier perhaps, but richer by one more 
experience. 

I turned back into the forest, found the place on the path 
where I had left my stick and knapsack and set out again . 
on my way, in order to count the dead trunks in the clearings 
which were destined for the axe. 
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Notes on the New Lindsey Theatre 


~~ % ‘ 
. (SEE THE PHOTOGRAVVRE INSET) 


The New Lindsey Theatre Club .was re-opened 
in April 1946, under the direction of Peter Cotes. 
In common with other small London theatres, the 


aim of the Lindsey Theatre is to give a hearing 
to new plays and new authors, but occasionally it. 


revives a modern play of particular interest. The 
productions so far have been The Long Mirror, 
a new play by J. B. Priestley; Pick-up Girl by 
Elsa Shelley, a study of juvenile delinquency in 
America; and For Services Rewdered by Somerset 
Maugham, one of the least performed of this 
author’s plays. Productions for this year include 
Tom Pike by Wilfred Walter, and Rocket to the 
Moon by Clifford Odets. . 





A CURTAIN OF GREEN 


Eudora Welty 
(520) 


\ 


THE English publication of these stories brought to general 
notice one of the,most interesting young American writers 
working to-day. Her unusual talent was immediately 
and formally recognised by the award of the O. Henry 
Memorial Prize for 1942. 

These tales of the raffish, the commonplace and the 
grotesque are written with an effortless degree of per- 
ception and intensity. A personal stamp and style are 
here in abundance, and as Katherine Anne Porter aptly 
remarks: ‘‘She has an eye and an ear, shrewd and true 
as a tuning-fork—she gan very well become a master of 
the short story.” — 

Though, all these stories are of the author’s native 
Southern States, they completely escape regional classifica- 
tion and achieve universality through their extraordinary 
variety of material and range of mood and pace and 
tone. They are wholly original. Their first appearance 
in England in a volume which was a Book Society recom- 
mendation is now followed by this first cheap edition. 

‘Richly endowed and firm in her craftsmanship is 
' Eudora Welty, the Mississippi marvel, a young woman 
whose cruelly humorous, grimly terrible short stories, 
published in A CuRTAIN OF GREEN, made one of the most 
impressive books to come out of the South in.years. Miss 
Welty is a distinguished artist, something of a poet, an 
ironic, savage observer of the human comedy”’—New York 
Times. ' 

“One of America’s distinguished prose stylists. . 
She is interested in people—their lives, their destinies, 
the irony attendant upon their comings and goings, and 
she writes of the unusual in terms of the usual’”—New 
York Herald Tribune. 

















THE LAWLESS ROADS 
Graham Greene 
(559) 
GRAHAM GREENE did not enjoy Mexico, but there 
are few readers who will not very much enjoy the descrip- 


tion of his adventures in that amazing country. For, 
although there was much in Mexico which distressed, 


‘even disgusted, Mr. Greene, there was much, too, that 


excited and fascinated him. And he has a pen that under- 
stands how to convey the acuteness of his perceptions to 
the printed page. 

Mexico’s hot badlands, where the offshoots of revolu- 
tion flourish; Mexico of cabals and hidden ways; Mexico 
of Cedillo’s gold shirts and Garrido’s red shirts, of Nazi 
infiltration and Marxist murals, of churches shorn of their 
glory and priests saying Mass secretly in private houses, 
of Indians seeking healing at false shrines because they are 
barred from the true, of mules that balk and mosquitoes 
that bring fever—it is a picture that will open many eyes. 

Though this is a travel book, its author is at heart a 


‘ novelist, and his interest in people results in the most 


memorable parts of his book—the portraits of old settlers, 
Indians, priests in disguise, German traders, and American 
travellers encountered on the way. 

“Mr. Greene is a Catholic who visited anti-clerical 
Mexico primarily to find out!how the people of his faith 
fared in areas where churches had been destroyed and 
how the ordinary population felt about the attack on their 
faith. ... What he has done is’ to write a singularly 
beautiful travel book... - It is the book of an artist 
and as such it will remain worth reading whether the boys 
and girls whom I saw sitting on the top of an Aztec 
pyramid, singing the Internationale, rule their country or 
are slaughtered.in the streets’’—Kingsley Martin in The 
New Statesman. 





A NARROW STREET. 
Elliot Paul 
(588) 


A NARROW street, the rue de la Hachette, not more than 
three hundred yards long, liesin the heart of Paris. There, 
off and on for eighteen years, Elliot Paul lived as a mem- 
ber of the community, participating in the pleasures and 
sufferings of his friends and, in the end, witnessing their 
heartbreaking betrayal. This book is a document which 
brings back to life a group of French men and women 


Se ee 
who typify, in all its nobility and degradation, a civiliza- 


tion the world can ill afford to lose. Hotel-keepers 
shopkeepers, workers, politicians, students, business men, 
radicals, conservatives, priests, wives, fathers, growing 
children—all are part of the street and the nation. The 
reader will not forget Henri Julliard of the Hotel du 
Caveau ; Fremont the postman; Georges the gar¢on; poor 
Mary the Greek; the Navet, petty conspirator, and his 
henchman; the superlative precocity of Hyacinthe; the 
inimitable old Madame Absalom, who one day decided to 
give her legs a permanent vacation and retired to bed for 
the rest of her life; the goldfish man; the roaring chestnut 
vendor; Robert the pimp; old Corre, the bug-eyed 
grocer; Noel, who stuffed animals; the butcher, milkman, 
paint and hardware dealer; even l’Hibou the tramp who 
slept on the sidewalk. All these and more live their lives 
before you, not as foreigners and’strangers, but as intimate 
and human companions. 

“This is an odd, fascinating combination of novel, 
volume of essays and guide-book. It is about politics, 
pictures, writers, actors, cooks and artists of all sorts.! 
The author is both wise and witty’’—James Agate. 

“Tt escapes all the usual categories, yet the street and| 
its folk are essentially Parisian. His book is someihiae 
more than excellent entertainment”’—J. B. Priestley. 
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ENGLISH 






CLASSICS | 











JANE AUSTEN Northanger Abbey 
Persuasion. 
ANNE RROMEB: as har: ’ Agnes Grey 


The Tenant of Wildfell Hall 

EMILY BRONTE Wuthering Heights 
JOSEPH CONRAD Almayer’s Folly 
Tales of Hearsay 
*Twixt Land and Sea 
GEORGE ELIOT Silas Marner 

_ ELIZABETH GASKELL Cranford 
RICHARD GARNETT The Twilight of the Gods 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH The Vicar of Wakefield 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE The Scarlet Letter 
HENRY JAMES : The Turn of the Screw 


GEORGE MEREDITH The Tragic Comedians 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK Gryll Grange 
oR: Le STEVENSON | Virginibus Puerisque 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE The Warden 
i Barchester Towers 

» ~ Dr. Thorne 


| . GILBERT WHITE The Natural History of Selborne 


* 


READY OR FORTHCOMING 
IN PENGUIN BOOKS 


(425) 
(427) 
(555) 
(537) 
(524) 

(36) 
(463) 
(447) 
(496) 
(523) 
(586) 
(499) 
(494) 
(592) 
(577) 
(557) 
(548) 
(495) 
(529) 
(538) 


(296) 





ALL IN LINE 
BY 


SAUL STEINBERG 


STEINBERG’S first book is a collection of 
about 200 wonderful drawings, with one or two 


words thrown in. Many of the drawings first .: 


appeared in the New Yorker; there is also a 
generous selection of drawings which he made 
while he was with the armed forces in North 
Africa, Italy, China and India. 


+ 
$ 


* * 


Says Vogue: “‘ Roumanian-born, Italian-educated 


(he has a degree in architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Milan), thirty-year-old Steinberg came 
to the United States in 1942. By 1943, his drawn 
comments on everyday life had appeared in many 
of America’s magazines: he rivalled . . . Thurber, 
Arno, Bemelmans.” 


* * 


Time says Steinberg’s name must now be in- 
cluded among “‘top names in the wry gallery of 
U.S. satiric artists.” 


* * 


SIX SHILLINGS 











THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


Translated by E. V. Rieu 
THE FIRST OF THE PENGUIN CLASSICS 


*In the world of books something important has happened 
—more interesting than the publication of a shelf full of 
best sellers. There is a new translation of the Odyssey, a 
very contemporary translation, and it costs only one 
shilling. This is revolutionary . It is the Odyssey very 
much as a novel, still with all the oceanic surge but without 
some of the thunder. Almost colloquial, but sinewy and 
of our own experience.’—Reynolds’ News. 


‘This new translation is excellent. Designed for the 
reader who knows no Greek . . . the idiom is modern, the 
style vigorous ... Result is enthralling. New readers 
could hardly have a better introduction to a culture which 
was the basis for artistic development almost everywhere.’ 
—News Review. 


‘I had forgotten how easy it was for the Greekless reader 
to enjoy until Mr. Rieu’s translation of the Odyssey 
reminded me... The narrative qualities of his diction 
are first rate. His translation moves; it moves quickly, 
and it stimulates.— Sunday Times. 


‘Done into smooth and limpid prose that can be read in 
chunks with ease. The translator uses everyday speech 
effectively.’—Star. 


‘Mr. Rieu has brushed away all the cobwebs of traditional 
phrase, whether literal or archaic, and his approach is 
fresh, direct and clean of line . It is a translation, not 
a paraphrase or a mere retelling of the tale, and on the 
other hand it is free enough to be a dubious crutch to the 
infirm Hellenist who seeks to struggle through the original 
with its aid . the vivacity and raciness of the Greek 
have been conveyed, and something also of the rapidity 
which Arnold put foremost of the qualities:of Homer.’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 
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THE PENGUIN NEW- WRITING 


is now issued regularly and subscriptions may be placed 

with your bookseller or in case of difficulty the publishers 

are willing to accept standing orders at the rate of five 
shillings for four issues ae free. 
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